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AN    INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER    FOR 
BEGINNERS 

TiI()SK   mIio  are   taking  up   the   sport   for  the   first   time  should 
observe    certain    rules   which    will    enable    them    to    become 
adept  players  with   less  mistakes  than  perhaps  would  other- 
wise fall  to  their  lot. 

A  beginner  in  foot  ball  should  do  two  things  :  He  should  read  the 
rules,  and  he  should,  if  possible,  watch  the  practice.  If  the  latter  be 
impossible,  he  and  his  mates  must,  after  liaving  read  the  rules,  start 
in  and,  with  eleven  men  on  aside,  play  according  to  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  these  rules.  When  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  rule,  a  letter  addressed  to'  some  one  of  the  players 
upon  prominent  teams  will  almost  always  elicit  a  ready  and  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  starting  the  practice  is  to  provide  the 
accessories  of  the  game,  which,  in  foot  ball,  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
The  field  should  be  marked  out  with  ordinary  lime  lines,  enclosing  a 
space  of  330  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.  While  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  customary  to  mark  the  field  also  with  transverse  lines 
every  five  yards,  for  the  benefit  of  the  referee  in  determining  how  far 
the  ball  is  advanced  at  every  down.  In  the  middle  of  t'lie  lines  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  field,  the  goal-posts  are  erected,  and  should  be 
eighteen  feet  six  inches  apart,  with  cross-bar  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  posts  should  project  several  feet  above  the  cross-bar. 
The  ball  used  is  an  oval  leather  cover  containing  a  rubber  inner, 
which  is  inflated  by  means  of  a  small  air  pump  or  the  lungs.  The 
ball  used  by  the  principal  teams  is  the  Intercollegiate  Match,  No.  J, 
adopted  by  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  and  made  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.     The  costumes   of   the  players   form   another  very 
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important  feature  and  should  be  of  a  proper  and   serviceable   nature. 
An  innovation  in  uniforms  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Harvard 
in  the  shape  of  leather  suits.      They  Avere  expensive,  and  while  not 
on  that  account  liable  to  be  generally  adopted,  were  particularly  light 
and  good  for  a  rainy  day.     Canvas   makes  most   serviceable  jackets 
for  the  players,  as  do  also  jerseys  reinforced  with  leather.   These  can  be 
home  made  or  purchased  at  a  small  expense  from  any  athletic  outfitter. 
The  canvas  jacket  should  fit  closely,  but  not  too  tightly,  and  lace  up  in 
front,  so  that  it  maybe  drawn  quite  snugly.     Some  have  elastic  pieces 
set  in  at  the  sides,  back  or  arms,  but  these  additions  are  by  no  means 
necessary.     Jerseys,  with  leather  patches  on  elbows  and  shoulders  are 
also  worn.     The  trousers  should  be   of  some   stout  material,  fustian, 
for  example,  and  well  padded.       This   padding   can   be  done    by  any 
seamstress,  quilting  in  soft  material   over  knees  and   thighs,  or  the 
regular  athletic  outfitters  furnish  trousers  provided  with  the  padding. 
Long  woolen  stockings  are   worn,  and   not  infrequently  shin  guards, 
by  men  playing  in  the  forward  line.     The  most   important  feature  of 
the  entire  uniform  is  the  shoe.     This  may  be  the  ordinary  canvas  and 
leather  base  ball  shoe  with  leather  cross-pieces  nailed  across  the  sole 
to  prevent  slipping.     Such  is  the  most  inexpensive  form,  but  the  best 
shoes  are  made  entirely  of  leather,  of  moderately  stout   material,  fit- 
ting the  foot  firmly,  yet  comfortably,  lacing  well  up  on  the  ankle,  and 
the  soles  provided  with  a  small  leather  spike,  which  can   be   renewed 
when  worn  down.     Inside  this  shoe,  and  either  attached   to   the   bot- 
tom of  it  or  not,  as  preferred,  a  thin  leather  anklet  laces  tightly  over 
the  foot,  and  is  an  almost  sure  preventive  of  sprained  ankles.     The 
cap  may  be  of   almost  any  variety,  and  except   in   the  cases  of  half- 
backs and  back,  does  not  play  any  very  important  part.     These  men, 
should,  however,  have  caps  with  visors  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the 
sun  when  catching  a  long  kick. 

Underneath  the  canvas  jackets  any  woolen  underwear  may  be  put  on, 
most  players  wearing  knit  jerseys.  As  mentioned  above,  there  are 
several  players  who  can,  to  advantage,  go  without  the  regulation  canvas 
jacket  and  wear  a  jersey  in  its  place.  These  are  especially  the  quarter- 
back, the  centre-rush  or  snap-back.  Of  recent  years  backs  and  line 
men  tend  more  than  ever  to  the  adoption  of  the  leather-reinforced 
jersey. 
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Tlie  team  of  eleven  men  is  usually  ili\  ideil  into  seven  rushers  or 
forwards,  who  slant!  in  a  line  facing  their  seven  opponents;  a  ([uarler- 
i>ack,  who  stands  just  behind  this  line;  two  half-backs,  a  few  yards 
behind  the  quarter-back;  and  finally,  a  full-back  or  goal  tend,  who 
stands  at  kicking  distance  behind  the  half-backs.  This  gives  the 
general  formation,  but  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  plays  to  be 
executed. 

Before  commencing  practice,  a  man  should  be  chosen  to  act  as 
referee,  umpire  and  linesman,  for  in  practice  games  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  have  more  than  one  official.  The  two  sides  then  toss  up, 
and  the  one  winning  the  toss  has  choice  of  goal  or  kick-off.  If  there 
be  a  wind,  the  winner  will  naturally  and  wisely  take  the  goal  from 
which  that  wind  is  blowing  and  allow  his  opponent  to  have  the  ball. 
If  there  be  no  advantage  in  the  goals  he  may  choose  the  kick-off,  and 
his  opponents  in  that  case  take  whichever  goal  they  like.  The  two 
teams  then  line  up;  the  holders  of  the  ball  placing  it  upon  the  exact 
centre  of  the  field,  and  the  opponents  being  obliged  to  stand  back  in 
their  own  territory  at  least  ten  yards,  until  the  ball  has  been  touched 
with  the  foot.  Some  man  of  the  side  having  the  kick-off  must  then 
kick  the  ball  at  least  ten  yards  into  the  opponents'  territory.  Prefer- 
ably, therefore,  he  will  send  it  across  the  goal  line  or  else  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  still  have  his  forwards  reach  the  spot  in  season  to  prevent 
too  great  headway  being  acquired  by  the  opponents'  interference,  but 
he  will  not  kick  it  across  the  side  line.  The  opponents  then  catch  it 
and  return  it  by  a  kick,  or  they  run  with  it.  If  one  of  them  runs  with 
it  he  may  be  tackled  by  the  opponents.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  fairly 
held;  that  is,  both  player  and  ball  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  referee 
blows  his  whistle  and  the  runner  has  the  ball  "down,"  and  someone 
upon  his  side,  usually  the  man  called  the  snap-back  or  centre-rush, 
must  place  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  that  spot  for  a  "  scrimmage,"  as 
it  is  termed.  The  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again  (while  the  men  of 
each  team  keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  ball,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
foul  for  off-side  play)  by  the  snap-back's  kicking  the  ball  or  snapping 
it  back,  either  with  his  foot,  or  more  commonly  with  his  hand,  to  a 
player  of  his  own  side  just  behind  him,  who  is  called  the  quarter- 
back. The  ball  is  in  play,  and  both  sides  may  press  forward  as  soon 
as  the  ball  is  put  in   motion  by  the  snap-back.     Naturally,  however, 
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as  the  quarter-back  usually  passes  it  still  further  behind  him  to  a 
half-back,  or  back,  to  kick  or  run  with,  it  is  the  opposing  side  which 
is  most  anxious  to  push  forward,  while  the  side  having  the  ball  en- 
deavor by  all  lawful  means  to  retard  that  advance  until  their  runner 
or  kicker  has  had  time  to  execute  his  play.  It  is  this  antagonism  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  sides  that  has  given  rise  to  the  special  legis- 
lation regarding  the  use  of  the  hands,  body  and  arms  of  the  contestants 
— and  beginners  must  carefully  note  the  distinction.  As  soon  as  the 
snap-back  has  sent  the  ball  behind  him,  he  has  really  placed  all  the 
men  in  his  own  line  off-side;  that  is,  between  the  ball  and  the  oppo- 
nents' goal,  and  they,  therefore,  can,  theoretically,  occupy  only  the 
position  in  which  they  stand,  while  the  opponents  have  the  legal 
right  to  run  past  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  men  "on  side  "  have  the  best  claim  to  right 
of  wf.y,  it  has  been  enacted  that  the  side  haviHg  possession  of  the 
ball  may  not  use  their  hands  or  arms,  but  only  their  bodies,  when 
thus  off-side,  to  obstruct  or  interrupt  their  adversaries,  while  the  side 
running  through  in  the  endeavor  to  stop  the  runner,  or  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  may  use  their  hands  and  arms  to  make  passage  for 
themselves. 

The  game  thus  progresses  in  a  series  of  downs,  followed  by  runs  or 
kicks,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  only  limitation  being  that  of  a  rule 
designed  to  prevent  one  side  continually  keeping  possession  of  the 
l)all  without  any  material  advance  or  retreat,  which  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  opponents.  This  rule  provides  that  in  three 
"downs"  or  attempts  to  advance  the  ball,  a  side  not  having  made 
five  yards  toward  the  opponents' goal  or  retreated  twenty  yards  toward 
their  own  goal,  must  surrender  possession  of  the  ball.  A  still  further 
provision  makes  it  contrary  to  rule  that  the  team  should  retain  pos- 
session by  a  second  retreat  of  twenty  yards  unless  the  ball  has  mean- 
time gone  into  the  possession  of  the  opponents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a  team  actually  surrenders  the  ball  in  this 
way,  because,  after  two  attempts,  if  the  prospects  of  completing  the 
five-yard  gain  appear  small,  it  is  so  manifestly  politic  to  kick  the  ball 
as  far  as  possible  down  the  field,  that  such  a  method  is  more  likely 
to  be  adopted  than  to  make  a  last  attempt  by  a  run  and  give  the 
enemy  possession  almost  on  the  spot.   In  such  an  exigency,  if  a  kick  be 
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made,  the  rules  provide  tliat  it  must  be  sucli  a  kick  as  to  give  the 
opponents  fair  and  equal  chance  to  gain  possession  of  tho  ball  and 
must  go  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  unless  stopped  l)y  an  opponent. 
There  is  one  other  clement  entering  into  this  progress  of  the  game, 
and  that  is  the  fair  catch.  This  can  be  made  from  a  kick  by  the 
opponents,  provided  the  catcher  takes  the  ball  on  the  tly,  and,  no 
other  of  his  own  side  touching  it,  plants  his  heel  in  the  ground  at  the 
spot  where  the  catch  is  made.  This  entitles  him  to  a  free  kick;  that 
is,  his  opponents  cannot  come  within  ten  yards  of  his  mark,  made  by 
heeling  the  catch,  while  he  (and  his  side)  may  retire  such  distance 
towards  his  own  goal  as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  make  a  punt  or  a  drop. 
or  give  the  ball  to  someone  of  his  own  side  to  place  the  ball  for  a 
place  kick.  Here  again,  as  at  kick-off.  when  taking  the  free  kicl:, 
he  must  make  an  actual  kick  of  at  least  ten  yards,  unless  the  ball  is 
stopped  by  the  opponents.  Ilis  own  men  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  he  kicks  it.  or  be  adjudged  off-side. 

Whenever  the  ball  goes  across  the  side  boundary  line  of  the  lield, 
it  is  said  to  go  "  into  touch,"  or  out  of  bounds,  and  it  must  be  at 
once  brought  back  to  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line,  and  then  put 
in  play  by  some  member  of  the  side  which  carried  it  out,  or  first 
secured  possession  of  it  after  it  went  out.  The  methods  of  putting  it 
in  play  are  as  follows:  To  touch  it  in  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  and  theii  kick  it,  or  most  commonly,  walk  into  the  field  and 
make  an  ordinary  scrimmage  of  it,  the  same  as  after  a  down.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  player  who  intends  walking  in  with  it  must,  before 
stepping  into  the  field,  declare  how  many  paces  he  will  walk  in,  in 
order  that  the  opponents  may  know  where  the  ball  will  be  put  in 
play.  He  must  walk  in  at  least  five  and  not  more  than  fifteen  yards. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  ball  by  a  succession  of  these  plays,  runs, 
kicks,  downs,  fair  catches,  etc.,  has  advanced  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  the  goals,  until  it  is  within  kicking  distance  of  the  goal 
posts.  The  question  will  now  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  captain  of  the 
attacking  side  as  to  whether  his  best  plan  of  operations  will  be  to  tiy 
a  drop  kick  at  the  goal,  or  to  continue  the  running  attempts,  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  ball  across  the  goal  line,  for  this  latter  play  will 
count  his  side  a  touchdown,  and  entitle  them  to  a  try-at-goal.  On 
the  other  hand,  upon  any  first  down  when  inside  the  twenty-five-yard 
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line,  il"  he  try  a  drop  kick  aiul  fail  to  score,  tlie  Ijall  can  be  broiis^lit 
out,  not  for  a  Iwenty-rive-yard  line  kick-out,  but  only  a  ten-yard  one; 
that  is.  his  side  can  line  up  at  ten  yards,  so  that  the  defenders  of  the 
yoal  are  actually  forced  to  kick  out  from  almost  within  their  own 
goal.  In  deciding,  therefore,  whether  to  try  a  drop  kick  or  continue 
the  running  attempts,  he  should  reflect  upon  this  and  also  upon  the 
value  of  the  scores.  The  touchdown  itself  will  count  5  points,  even 
if  he  afterward  fail  to  convert  it  into  a  goal,  by  sending  the  ball  over 
the  bar  and  between  the  posts,  while,  if  he  succeed  in  converting  it, 
the  touchdown  and  goal  together  count  6  points.  A  drop  kick,  if 
successful,  counts  5  points,  but  is,  of  course,  even  if  attempted,  by  no 
means  sure  of  resulting  successfully.  lie  must,  therefore,  carefully 
consider  all  the  issues  at  this  point,  and  it  is  the  handling  of  those 
problems  that  shows  his  quality  as  a  captain.  If  he  elects  to  continue 
his  running  attempts,  and  eventually  carries  the  ball  across  the  line, 
he  secures  a  touchdown  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  is  finally  held, 
after  being  carried  over,  and  any  player  of  his  side  may  then  bring  it 
out,  and  when  he  reaches  a  suitable  distance,  place  the  ball  for  one  of 
his  side  to  kick,  the  opponents,  meantime,  standing  behind  their  goal 
line.  In  placing  the  ball  it  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  placer,  close 
to,  but  not  touching  the  ground,  and  then  carefully  aimed  until  the 
direction  is  proper.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  kicker  that  it  is  right, 
it  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  still  steadied  by  the  hand  or  finger  of 
the  placer,  and  instantly  kicked  by  the  place  kicker.  The  reason  for 
this  keeping  it  off  the  ground  until  the  last  instant  is  that  the  oppo- 
nents can  charge  forward  as  soon  as  the  ball  touches  the  ground,  and 
hence  would  surely  stop  the  kick  if  much  time  intervened.  If  the 
ball  goes  over  the  goal,  it  scores  as  above  indicated,  and  the  oppo- 
nents then  take  it  to  the  middle  of  the  field  for  kick-off  again,  the 
same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  match.  The  ball  is  also  taken 
to  the  centre  of  the  field  if  the  goal  be  missed  after  a  touchdown, 
although  formerly  the  opponents  could  then  bring  it  out  only  to  the 
twenty-five-yard  line. 

There  is  one  other  issue  to  be  considered  at  this  point,  and  that  is, 
if  the  ball  be  in  possession  of  the  defenders  of  the  goal,  or  if  it  fall 
into  their  hands  when  thus  close  to  their  own  goal.  Of  course,  they 
will  naturally   endeavor,    by  running  or  kicking,  to,  if  possible,  free 
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tliemselves  from  the  unpleasant  situation  that  menaces  them.  Some- 
times, however,  this  becomes  impossible,  and  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  rules  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  relief,  at  a  sacrihce,  it 
is  true,  but  scoring  less  against  them  than  if  their  opponents  should 
regain  possession  of  the  ball  and  make  a  touchdown  or  a  goal.  A 
player  may  at  any  time  kick,  pass  or  carry  the  ball  across  his  own 
goal  line,  and  there  touch  it  down  for  safety.  This,  while  it  scores 
two  points  for  his  opponents,  gives  his  side  the  privilege  of  bringing 
the  ball  out  to  the  twenty-five-yard  line,  except  as  noted  above,  and 
then  taking  a  kick-out,  performed  like  kick-off  or  any  other  free  kick, 
but  it  can  be  a  drop  kick,  a  place  kick  or  a  punt. 

The  succession  of  plays  continues  for  thirty-five  minutes  in  a  regu- 
lar match.  Then  intervenes  a  ten-minute  intermission,  after  which 
the  side  which  did  not  have  the  kick-off  at  the  commencement  of  the 
match  has  possession  of  the  ball  for'  the  kick-off  for  a  second  thirty- 
five  minutes.  The  result  of  the  match  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  points  scored  during  the  two  halves,  a  goal  from  a  touch-down 
yielding  6  points,  one  from  the  field— that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a 
touchdown — 5  points;  a  touchdown  from  which  no  goal  is  kicked 
giving  5  points,  and  a  safety  counting  2  points  for  the  opponents.  In 
practice  it  is  usual  to  have  the  two  periods  of  play  considerably 
shorter  than  thirty-five  minutes,  generally  not  over  twenty  or  thirty. 


\j\[dJ^t^^ 
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ALL-AMERICA  TEAM   FOR   1899 

Caspar  WhitnilV  in  Harter's  Weeki.v.    CorvRiGHT,  IS'.)'.),  bv  Hartek  &  Brothers. 


ALTHOUGH  the  general  development  in  foot  ball  was  con- 
.siilerable  and  unusually  far-reaching  in  1S99,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  play  of  the  large  te.ims  of  the  country  made  any 
especial  revelations  in  the  science  of  their  game.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  both  Yale  and  Princeton  showed  great  improvement  on  their  '98 
games,  which  were  much  below  average;  and  it  can  also  be  asserted 
that  in  their  final  exhibitions  Harvard  and  Princeton  showed  team- 
work developed  to  a  higher  degree  than  has  yet  been  observed. 

Quite  the  best  jilay  of  the  year  was  that  long  interference  for  end 
run  which  Princeton  brought  to  such  state  of  perfection  and  worked 
against  Yale  so  successfully.  It  was  quite  a  superior  article  of  inter- 
ference to  that  employed  by  Harvard.  The  next  play  of  note  was  the 
one  used  by  Carlisle  against  Columbia,  and  also  by  West  Point  against 
Annapolis — in  which  all  the  rushers  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  ball, 
thus  making  an  array  of  interferers  who,  if  well  drilled,  were  pretty 
certain  to  get  the  runner  along  for  an  invariable  gain.  With  these 
two  exceptions,  the  season's  play  showed  only  variations  of  the 
familiar  formations. 

But  the  particular  feature  of  the  playing  season  was  the  kicking — 
some  of  it  very  good,  most  of  it  poor,  and,  in  punting  especially,  none 
of  it  ecpial  to  the  work  last  year  of  Haughton  and  Romeyn.  Still,  the 
point  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  there  should  this  year  at  least  have  come  an 
awakening  to  the  value  of  the  kicking  game  and  our  imperfect  de- 
velopment along  that  line.  Never  before  have  so  many  field  goals 
been  kicked  as  in  '99,  and  the  notable  and  encouraging  fact  is  the 
extent  of  area  to  which  this  comment  applies. 

There  are  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  kicking  game,  and  indeed 
it  is  remarkable  how  thoroughly  we   have  ignored   this   subject,  on 
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which  we  are  yet  in  the  foot  ball  kindergarten.  What  commentary 
more  illustrative  is  needed  to  emphasize  this  fact  than  Harvard's 
position  on  Yale's  20-yard  line,  and  no  man  on  the  team  of  any  prac- 
tice at  field-goal  kicking?  Princeton  was  in  a  similar  position  against 
Vale,  only  Princeton  happened  to  have  a  man  of  unusual  nerve,  and 
one  of  that  kind  who  arise  to  an  occasion  instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  it. 

A  field-goal  kicker  cannot  be  developed  entirely;  he  may  acquire 
the  skill,  but  the  nerve  must  be  born  in  him.  In  punting  there  has 
been  some  general  in\provement,  but  no  notable  individual  excellence, 
except  in  the  case  of  O'Dea,  who  for  mere  distance  has  no  present 
equal. 

There  are  two  matters,  vital  to  the  health  of  college  sport,  which 
should  have  faculty  attention  before  another  season  opens.  One  is 
the  question  of  coaching  during  the  match  from  the  sidelines,  and 
the  other  is  scheduling  games  with  teams  which  ilo  not  abide  by  the 
generally  accepted  standard  of  eligibility. 

From  time  out  of  mind  lawless  side-line  coaching  has  been  tolerated; 
sometimes  a  college  has  offended  more  flagrantly  than  another — 7'ii/e 
the  Duncan  incident — to  be  followed  by  a  burst  of  public  indignation 
directed  at  that  particular  university,  and  some  general  clul)  talk 
about  "what  we  ought  to  do,"  etc.,  but  always  with  the  same  result — 
viz.,  no  official  action  taken. 

Now  the  good  name  of  the  sport  demands  that  this  offensive  feature 
be  recognized  and  penalized.  I  suggest  taking  the  ball  away  from 
the  side  receiving  coaching,  and  enforcing  rigidly  the  rule  permitting 
no  one  on  the  playing-field  save  the  doctor  ancl  legitimate  attendants. 
Furthermore,  the  side-line  badges  should  be  limited,  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  contesting  colleges,  to  only  those  coachers  that  have  been 
actually  identified  with  the  policy  of  the  respective  teams.  There 
are  entirely  too  many  men  permitted  on  the  side  lines. 

The  seven  leading  universities  of  the  Middle  West  have  recently 
agreed  to  schedule  no  games  with  colleges  not  having  an  eligibility 
standard  for  their  athletes  equal  to  that  demanded  of  the  seven.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  far-reaching  aids  to  general  whole- 
someness  in  college  sport  that  I  have  yet  encountered,  and  the  Western 
University   Faculty   Conference    is   {c\  be   congratulated  on  its  sports- 
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manly  discernment.  We  need  it  here  in  the  East  nearly  as  nuich  as 
they  do  in  the  West.  The  larger  Eastern  universities  are  wont  to 
entirely  ignore  the  character  of  the  teams  on  their  practice  schedules, 
and  thus  tacitly  to  encourage,  year  after  year,  conditions  which  are 
entirely  harmful,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  at  any  college  having  care 
for  the  wholesomeness  of  its  sport. 

I  commend  the  Western  Faculty  Conference's  action  to  the  faculty 
committees  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  et  al. 

Classification  of  the  teams  this  year  seems  to  me  not  so  difficult  as  it 
is  popularly  believed  to  be.  Evidently  the  public  mind  has  been  much 
confused  by  the  erratic  performances  of  several  of  the  leading  elevens, 
and,  too,  by  a  newspaper  tradition  that  a  team's  ranking  must  be  in 
accord  with  its  complete  scores  of  the  season. 

There  was  a  time  when  any  one  of  the  larger  elevens  could,  without 
unusual  effort,  go  through  the  season,  meeting  all  comers,  without 
being  scored  on.     But  that  day  has  gone. 

Those  who  arranged  Pennsylvania's  schedule  this  year  obviously 
believed  that  day  was  yet  with  us.  Undoubtedly  the  season's  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  differently. 

Every  college  has  its  one  or  two  important  games  which  mean  more 
to  the  university  and  the  team  than  all  the  others.  All  the  rest  are 
practice  games,  and  should  be  so  viewed.  The  early  or  mid-season 
showing  of  a  team  is  merely  suggestive;  it  is  the  final  game  or  games 
upon  which  a  team  should  be  ranked. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  my  ranking  of  the  teams  will  be  better  under- 
stood. Harvard  played  a  more  showy  season  than  any  other  team, 
and  seemed  to  have  the  possibilities  of  defeating  every  eleven  in  the 
country.  Skill  was  not  lacking  when  it  came  to  the  final  test,  but 
reserve  force  and  ability  to  play  as  well  as  it  knew  how  were.  It  had 
its  opportunity  and  failed,  not  once,  but  three  times.  Potentially  it 
seemed  the  strongest  team  of  the  year,  but  in  actuality  it  could  not 
defeat  Yale,  which,  buoyed  by  a  spirit  of  do  or  die,  made  a  magnifi- 
cent stand  against  an  eleven  of  really  her  superior  material.  Prince- 
ton had  a  better  interference  and  sharper  attack  than  Harvard,  and  a 
stronger  defence  than  either.  Therefore  I  rank  the  teams:  Princeton, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Carlisle.  Lafayette,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
West  Point,  Brown,  Annapolis,  Wesleyan. 
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Pennsylvania  came  near  making  a  complete  botch  of  her  season. 
She  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  deserved  all  the  tribulation  her  absurd 
schedule  of  hard  games  at  the  very  outset  brought  upon  her.  After 
a  series  of  defeats  there  came  a  breathing-spell,  and  during  this  period 
Pennsylvania  attained  her  real  form  and  routed  Cornell. 

The  Indians  made  an  exceptionally  good  showing,  as  did  Lafayette 
and  Brown. 

Columbia  played  four  men,  this  first  year  of  her  return  to  foot  ball, 
who  would  not  have  been  eligible  on  the  team  of  any  college  sub- 
scribing to  the  accepted  eligibility  rules — but  we  are  promised  ad- 
herence to  proper  rules  next  season.  Columbia  has,  indeed,  put  forth 
excellent  rules  and  appointed  a  committee  to  enforce  them,  and  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  these,  and  of  the  ahimni  who  have 
become  interested  in  Columbia's  athletic  development.  It  must,  in 
fairness,  be  added  that  great  credit  is  due  the  Columbia  foot  ball  men 
for  the  spirit  of  their  play,  and  to  Sanford  for  the  rare  skill  of  his 
coaching. 

Cornell  offended  more  solely  because  there  was  not  the  excuse  at 
Ithaca  of  a  new  game  just  taken  up,  and  the  playing  of  an  ineligible 
man  was  deliberate,  and  therefore  most  reprehensible.  I  note  with 
pleasure  the  return  of  Professor  Dennis  to  the  athletic  executive.  He 
is  needed. 

There  was  less  preliminary  foot  ball  practice  than  usual,  and  it  is 
worth  recording  that  the  teams  which  took  the  most  had  the  least 
satisfactory  season. 

ALL-AMERICA    FOOT    BALL    TEAM    FOR    1899. 

McBride  (Vale),  captain  and  full-back. 

Sharpe  (Yale)  and  Reiter  (Princeton),  half-backs. 

Daly  (Harvard),  quarter. 

Overfield  (Pennsylvania),  centre. 

Hare  (Pennsylvania)  and  McCracken  (Pennsylvania),  guards. 

Hillebrand  (Princeton)  and  Stillman  (Yale),  tackles. 

Campbell  (Harvard)  and  Poe  (Princeton),  ends. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

fn  the  line 

Hale  (Vale),  Brown  (Yale),  Edwards  (Princetoii\ 

T.awrenre  (Harvard),  Wheelock  (Carlisle),  Slocum  (Brown), 

Hallowell  (Harvard). 

Back  0/ the  line 

Sawiii  (^Harvard),  Richardson  (Brown),  Reid  (Harvard), 

Hudson  (Carlisle). 
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I  find  no  especial  difficulty  in  choosing  an  All-America  eleven  this 
year  except  in  the  half-back  positions,  for  which  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  good  material  as  to  make  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

No  particularly  notable  new  centre  men  have  been  developed  this 
year,  while  Cunningham  of  Michigan  was  not  so  good  in  my  judg- 
ment as  in  \)S.  Overfield  appears  to  be  easily  the  choice,  and  I  see 
no  substitute  more  worthy  than  Hale,  whom  I  could  also  use  else- 
where in  the  line  if  the  occasion  came.  There  is  equally  no  question^ 
of  the  guards.  Hare  stands  pre-eminently  the  greatest  guard  foot  ball 
has  developed  since  Heffelfinger,  and  while  McCracken  has  been  used 
in  the  back  field  all  this  season,  his  place  is  at  guard,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  is  next  best  to  Hare  in  this  country.  Brown  and  Edwards 
seem  the  most  worthy  substitutes  among  the  several  other  good  ones 
tlie  year  has  developed. 

Hillebrand  has  no  equal  at  tackle;  and  though  Lawrence  is  very 
near  to  Stillman,  the  latter's  work  entitles  him  to  the  position. 
Campbell  at  end  is  as  pre-eminent  as  Hillebrand  at  tackle.  Poe  is  a 
fitting  companion,  whose  work  in  boxing  the  opposing  tackle  has  been 
one  of  the  features  of  the  season.  Hallowell's  record  at  end  was 
marred  by  taking  him  back  to  do  the  kicking. 

Daly,  of  course,  belongs  to  quarter — there  is  none  other  in  his  class, 
and  next  to  him  for  general  utility  is  Hudson,  the  Indian.  None  will 
dispute  McBride's  right  to  full-back  position,  for  his  punting,  great 
rushing,  and  defensive  playing,  and  all-round  foot  ball  knowledge. 
Next  to  him  is  Reid,  who  is,  indeed,  nearly  his  equal  in  rushing  and 
defence,  and  kicks  a  more  difficult  ball  to  catch.  Of  half-backs  there 
is  no  end  to  the  notable  material.  It  is  hard  not  to  find  room  for 
such  high-class  men  as  Kendall  (Harvard).  Weeks  and  Morley 
(Columbia),  Metoxen  and  Seneca  (Carlisle),  and  McLean  (Michigan). 
In  simple,  straight  line-plunging,  perhaps  the  most  notable  exhibition 
of  the  year  was  given  by  Ellis  (Harvard).  I  have  chosen  this  All- 
America  eleven  with  respect  to  its  all-round  strength.  It  will  be 
noted  that  both  guards  and  tackles  are  exceptional  men  in  their  posi- 
tions, and  also  in  running  with  the  ball,  while  the  back  field  is  the 
strongest  possible  combination  for  kicking  and  running. 
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REVIEW  OF  FOOT  BALL  SEASON,  1899 

Walter  Camp  in  Coi.likk's  Weekly. 
Coi-VKi(,m,  ]8«l'.),  iiv  1'.   V.  CuLLiKR  i  Son, 


ALL-AMERICA  TEAMS  FROM  1SS9  TO  1899. 


Cumnock,  Harvard. 
Cowan,  Princeton. 
Cranston,  Harvard. 
George,  Princeton. 
Heffelfinger,  Yale. 
Gill,  Yale. 
Stagg,  Yale. 
Poe,  Princeton. 
Lee,  Harvard. 
Channing,  Princeton. 
Ames,  Princeton. 


Hallowell,  Harvard. 
Newell,  Harvard. 
Riggs,  Princeton. 
Cranston,  Harvard. 
Heffelfinger,  Yale. 
Rhodes,  Yale. 
Warren,  Princeton. 
Dean,  Harvard. 
Corbett,  Harvard. 
McClung,  Yale. 
Homans,  Princeton. 


1891 
Hinkey,  Yale. 
Winter,  Yale. 
Heffelfinger,  Yale. 
Adams,  Pennsylvania. 
Riggs,  Princeton. 
Newell,  Harvard. 
Hartwell,  Yale. 
King,  Princeton. 
Lake,  Harvard. 
McClung,  Yale. 
Homans,  Princeton. 


1892 
Hinkey,  Yale. 
Wallis,  Yale. 
Waters,  Harvard. 
Lewis,  Harvard. 
Wheeler,  Princeton. 
Newell,  Harvard. 
Hallowell,  Harvard. 
McCormick,  Yale. 
Brewer,  Harvard. 
King,  Princeton. 
Thayer,  Pennsylvania. 


1893 
Hinkey,  Yale. 
Lea,  Princeton. 
Wheeler,  Princeton. 
Lewis,  Harvard. 
Hickok,  Yale. 
Newell,  Harvard. 
Trenchard,  Princeton. 
King,  Princeton. 
Brewer,  Harvard. 
Morse,  Princeton. 
Butterworth,  Yale. 


1894 
Hinkey,  Yale. 
Waters,  Harvard. 
Wheeler,  Princeton. 
Stilhnan,  Yale. 
Hickok,  Yale. 
Lea,  Princeton. 
Gelbert,  Pennsylvania. 
Adee,  Yale. 
Knipe,  Pennsylvania. 
Brooke,  Pennsylvania. 
Butterworth,  Yale. 
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1805 
Cabot,  Harvard. 
Lea,  Princeton. 
Wharton,  Pennsylvani. 
Bull,  Pennsylvania. 
Riggs,  Princeton. 
Murphy,  Yale. 
Gelbart,  Pennsylvania. 
Wyckoff,  Cornell. 
Thorne,  Yale. 
Brewer,  Harvard. 
Brooke,  Pennsylvania. 


1896 
Cabot,  Harvard. 
Church,  Princeton. 
Wharton,  Pennsylvania, 
(lailey,  Princeton. 
Woodruff,  Pennsylvania. 
Murphy,  Yale. 
Gelbert,  Pennsylvania. 
Fincke,  Yale. 
Wrightington,  Harvard. 
Kelly,  Princeton. 
IJaird,  Princeton. 


1807 
Cochran,  Princeton. 
Chamberlain,  Yale. 
Hare,  Pennsylvania. 
Doucette,  Harvard. 
Brown,  Yale. 
Outland,  Pennsylvania. 
Hall,  Yale. 
De  Saulles,  Yale. 
Dibblee,  Harvard. 
Kelly,  Princeton. 
Minds,  Pennsylvania. 


ALL-AMERICA  TKAM  OF  iSyS 


First  Elivcn. 
End— Palmer,  Princeton. 
Tackle— Hillebrand,  Princeton. 
Guard— Hare,  Pennsylvania. 
Centre— Overfield,  Pennsylvania. 
Guard— Brown,  Yale. 
Tackle— Chamberlain,  Yale. 
End— Hallowell,  Harvard. 
Quarter— Daly,  Harvard. 
Half-back— Outland,  Penn. 
Half-back— Dibblee,  Harvard. 
Full-back— Herschberger,  Chicago. 


Second  Eleven. 
Poe,  Princeton. 
Steckle,  Michigan. 
McCracken,  Penn. 
Cunningham,  Mich. 
Boal,  Harvard, 
Naughton,  Harvard. 
Cochran,  Harvard. 
Kennedy,  Chicago. 
Richardson,  Brown. 
Warren,  Harvard. 
O'Dea,  Wisconsin. 


Thud  Eleven. 
Folwcll,  Pennsylvania. 
Sweetland,  Cornell. 
Randolph,  Penn.  State 
Jaffray,  Harvard. 
Reed,  Cornell. 
Foy,  West  Point. 
Smith,  West  Point. 
Kromer,  West  Point. 
Raymond,  Wesleyan. 
Benedict,  Nebraska. 
Romeyn,  West  Point. 


ALL-AMERICA  TEAM  OF  1899 


E'irst  Eleven. 
End— Campbell,  Harvard. 
Tackle— Hillebrand,  Princeton. 
Guard— Hare,  Pennsylvania. 
Centre— Overfield,  Pennsylvania 
Guard— Brown,  Yale. 
Tackle— Stillman,  Yale. 
End— Poe,  Princeton. 
Quarter — Daly,  Harvard. 
Half-back— Seneca,  Indians. 
Half-back— McCracken,  Penn. 
Full-back— Mc Bride,  Yale. 


Second  Eleven. 
Hallowell,  Harvard. 
Wheelock,  Indians. 
Edwards,  Princeton. 
Cunningham,  Michigan 
Wright,  Columbia. 
Wallace,  Pennsylvania. 
Coombs,  Pennsylvania. 
Kennedy,  Chicago. 
Richardson,  Brown. 
Slaker,  Chicago. 
Wheeler,  Princeton. 


Third  Eleven. 
Snow,  Michigan. 
Alexander,  Cornell. 
Trout,  Lafayette. 
.Burnett,  Harvard. 
Burden,  Harvard. 
Pell,  Princeton. 
Hamill,  Chicago. 
Hudson,  Indians. 
McLean,  Michigan. 
Weckes,  Columbia. 
O'Dea,  Wisconsin. 
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NO  apologies  are  necessary  for  the  All-America  Team  of  1S99. 
The  men  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  with 
no  introduction  and  no  paper  support.  For  all  that,  it  is 
interesting,  and  hence  proper,  to  comment  not  only  upon  those 
selected  but  also  upon  those  who  in  other  years  or  under  other  con- 
ditions would  have  been  among  the  number. 

First,  let  me  repeat  the  statement  made  for  the  last  two  years  in 
this  connection.  As  no  first-class  team  w^ould  for  a  moment  think 
themselves  equipped  with  less  than  thirty  available  men,  so  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfield  with  a  lesser  number  for  a  national  team.  To 
select  one  eleven  and  a  number  of  substitutes  does  not  therefore  fully 
answer  the  requirements,  nor  does  selecting  a  first  and  second  eleven. 
But  with  a  first,  second  and  third  the  reward  of  merit  is  the  same  and 
the  completeness  far  more  satisfactory. 

In  comparing  the  first  eleven  of  1899  with  that  of  former  years  one 
is  quickly  struck  with  its  especial  strength  in  certain  points.  A  back- 
field  consisting  of  the  four  named  above  would  be  wellnigh  irresist- 
ible. With  Daly  to  pass  the  ball,  to  handle  punts  and  run  them  back, 
or  even  return  them  if  advisable,  quarter  is  assured.  With  Seneca  to 
aid  Daly  by  his  own  runs  in  a  broken-up  field  and  in  end  runs  from 
the  scrimmage,  and  with  his  deadly  tackling  quite  equal  to  Daly's, 
one  feels  that  the  dashing  open  work  will  he  well  cared  for.  With 
McBride  and  McCracken  as  plungers,  line-breakers  and  interferers, 
with  the  excellent  defensive  play  and  the  weight  where  needed,  with 
McBride's  accuracy  and  strength  of  punting,  and  especially  his  ability 
against  the  wind,  the  back  field  carries  peculiar  strength  and  seems 
more  soundly  and  successfully  filled  than  ever  before. 

In  the  line,  Overfield  is  more  experienced  than  he  was  last  season, 
and  stronger.  The  same  may  be  said  with  still  more  force  of  Hare, 
Brown  and  Ilillebrand,  three  other  men  of  our  last  year's  line.  Still- 
man  has  the  weight,  speed  and  dash  to  more  than  ef|ual  his  mate,  but 
only  two  years  of  experience.  Campbell  is  a  better  end  than  any  of 
last  year,  and  so  we  come  finally  to  Poe.  If  it  be  luck  that  has 
enabled  this  young  man  to  win  two  Yale  games,  then  his  luck  is 
worth  adding  to  the  national  team  if  only  for  superstition's  sake;  and 
if  it  be  skill,  then  he  must  have  it  beyond  the  other  aspirants  for  llie 
position.  Besides,  we  may  want  a  man  who  can  drop-kick  a  goal 
under  extreme  pressure 
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Of   the   ends,  one  man   in   particular  has  come 
ENDS  "pon   t'"^    'ie'<■^  ^"<^1   t'^^^  ^  /'^^"^^  which  was   con- 

sidered in  the  university  he  represented  as  fairly 
well  covered  already,  but  he  has  taken  precedence,  and  his  work  this 
season  has  l)eeM  almost  without  a  blemish.  That  man  is  Campbell  of 
the  Harvard  team.  Of  the  other  ends,  his  mate  Hallowell  has  been 
more  or  less  interfered  with  through  the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
upon  him  of  doing  the  punting  for  his  team.  Hallowell's  general 
work,  however,  displayed  one  or  two  imperfections,  noticeably  those 
instanced  in  the  Brown  games,  which  were,  however,  perhaps  more 
attributable  to  the  system  under  which  he  was  taught  than  to  errors 
of  his  own  individual  judgment. 

Poe  of  Princeton,  the  young  man  upon  whom  fortune  has  especially 
smiled  twice  in  succession,  enabling  him  to  win  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant games  of  each  year— 1S98  and  iSgg— is  for  all  that  a  first-class 
end.  lie  plays  with  judgment,  and  while  his  mate  Palmer  had  the 
better  of  him  last  year,  this  year  Poe  has  earned  a  place.  Besides, 
he  is  distinctly  lucky,  and  that  in  a  good  sense.  He  is  apt  to  be  on 
hand  when  the  ball  is  rolling  on  the  ground;  and  when  he  tries  a  drop- 
kick  in  an  emergency  he  has  shown  that  he  can  make  it.  Probably 
there  are  a  dozen  men  who,  on  exhibition,  can  kick  further  than  Poe, 
but  what  one  wants  in  a  game  is  to  have  the  ball  go  over  the  goal  bar 
with  or  without  style,  and  from  the  thirty-five  yard  line  across  the 
field  on  the  diagonal  is  about  as  far  as  a  drop  kick  is,  on  the  whole, 
effective.  When  a  side  takes  to  drop-kicks  much  further  away  than 
that  it  looks  like  a  confession  of  weakness  in  their  ofifence. 

Coombs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  played  as  strong  an  end 
of  the  defence  against  a  running  game  as  any  man  in  the  country.  He 
was  a  strong  tackier  also,  and  picked  out  the  man  with  the  ball  with 
judgment.  He  smashed  into  the  interference  determinedly,  and  was 
generally  in  the  right  place.  He  was  not  as  fast  getting  down  the 
field  as  a  good  many  other  ends,  but  the  style  of  play  cf  his  team  wa 
not  such  as  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  this  work. 

Snow,  the  Western  end,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  former 
years,  put  up  a  good  game  again,  and  while  he  has  not  improved 
markedly  since  last  year  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  room  for  it. 
He  tackles  well,  gets  down  under  the  ball  tpiickly,  and  is  clever  at 
picking  out  the  runner. 
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I  tliink  that  in  the  modern  game  as  it  is  played  to-day,  Hamill,  the 
Chicago  lialf-back,  would  he  an  admirable  man  to  put  back  to  his 
old  place  on  an  eu(\,  and  from  that  position  do  liis  running.  He  is  a 
marvelously  strong  man  in  this  respect,  and  is  a  1)eauiiful  tackier  in 
the  open.  I  think  his  defensive  work  behind  the  line  is  capital,  but 
that  his  team,  when  against  Eastern  teams,  would  have  been  better 
with  Hamill  on  the  end,  where  their  defence  would  have  been 
aggressive  rather  than  passive. 

Hallowell  of  Harvard  suffered  in  point  of  position  as  an  end  owing 
to  his  added  duties  as  a  punter,  but,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  his 
work  in  the  Brown  game,  proved  a  difficult  man  to  deceive  and  an 
excellent  tackier,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  runner. 

Slocovitch  of  Columbia  was  a  good  end,  especially  in  meeting  heavy 
interference.  He  had  good  speed  and  a  weight  to  take  it,  and  has 
always  been  an  eager,  aggressive  tackier  in  the  open,  although  inclined 
sometimes  to  overrun  liis  man. 

Taussig  and  Davall  of  Cornell  were  both  good,  save  in  meeting 
heavy  interference.  Brown  of  Lafayette  and  Chadwell  of  Williams, 
the  latter  an  old  favorite,  are  both  first-class  men,  as  are  Dodds  of 
Wesleyan  and  Slocum  of  Brown. 

Hillebrand  of  Princeton  played  rather  irregu- 
TTACKLES.  l^irly.  and  was  not  used  very  much  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  It  was  for  a  time  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  up  to  his  former  work,  but  in  the  Yale  game  he  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  was.  The  writer  has  seen  a  photograph  taken 
of  him  in  this  game,  showing  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  he  was 
able  to  lunge  from  his  position  to  assist  either  the  offence  or  defence, 
and  the  photograph  is  a  remarkable  one.  His  play  was,  if  anything, 
less  showy  than  in  former  years,  but  fully  as  effective,  and  this  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  success  of  his  team  at  New  Haven. 

Wheelock,  the  Indian,  is  a  fierce,  aggressive  man  of  extreme 
strength,  and,  what  is  especially  wanted  in  a  tackle  of  to-day,  great 
endurance.  He  is  apt  to  be  better  toward  the  end  of  the  game  than 
in  the  first  part,  particularly  if  his  position  is  assailed  frefjuently,  and 
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for  lasting  qualities  I  should  select  him  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  grid- 
iron to-day.     He  tackles  well,  and  allows  no  one   to  roll  over  him 
which  is  another  feature  for  a  man  in  this  position. 

Stillman  of  Vale  played  close  to  the  top  this  year,  and  his  work  in 
the  Harvard  game  would  have  given  him  first  place  even  without  his 
work  in  other  games.  It  was  the  best  of  any  tackle  on  that  field  and 
clearly  indicated  his  calibre.  One  of  his  strongest  points  is  getting 
down  the  field  under  a  kick.  He  often  beat  his  ends  down,  and  was 
very  sure  and  deadly  in  his  tackle.  He  was  not  made  use  of  sufii- 
ciently  in  offence  to  get  his  full  value  in  that  respect. 

Wallace  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  more  possibilities  in 
him  than  almost  any  man  on  the  field.  He  is  aggressive  in  every 
sense  and  powerful,  and  with  more  education  on  the  finer  points  of 
the  play  ought  to  make  a  remarkable  man. 

Pell,  the  man  who  will  be  Princeton's  captain  for  1900,  while  he 
was  assaulted  in  one  or  two  earlier  games  steadily  and  for  gains, 
inspired  the  coaches  with  confidence,  and  that  confidence  was  evi- 
dently deserved  ;  for,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  he  had  steadied 
down  into  a  most  valuable  man.  He  was  not  only  a  conscientious 
player,  but  one  who  seemed  gifted  with  ])articular  insight  as  to  the 
points  at  which  the  offence  was  to  strike,  and  even  when  caught  at  an 
angle  was  a  strong  man  on  his  feet. 

In  placing  Hale  of  Vale  at  centre  a  first-class  tackle  was  lost  to  the 
sport.  Not  that  it  was  not  an  advisable  thing  for  Yale  to  take  him 
from  tackle  to  centre,  as  she  was  weak  in  the  centre,  but  Hale  re- 
minds me  more  of  Lewis,  the  old  Harvard  centre,  in  ability  to  lackle 
and  quickness  on  his  feet  ;  and  just  as  I  believed  Lewis  would  have 
made  a  first-class  tackle,  so  I  am  sure  that  Hale  would  have  done  so. 
He  has  the  dash  and  fire,  the  deadly  tackling  and  the  ability  to  go  in 
hard  which  characterizes  a  first-class  man  for  this  position. 

In  Alexander,  when  fit  and  in  playing  form,  Cornell  had  a  strong 
man  and  one  who  was  effective  under  almost  any  combinalion  of  cir- 
cumstances. There  were  games  during  the  season  in  which  he  was 
not  at  liis  best,  and  this  niiritates  against  his  being  selected  for  a 
higher  position  in  the  list. 

Steckle,  the  Michigan  lackle  who  was  mentioned  with  such  favoi 
last  year,  although  not  improving,  kept  up  his  good  work  this  season. 
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Still  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  victory  for  his  team,  but  per- 
fcrmed  his  part  of  the  work  in  good  shape. 

Curtiss  of  Wisconsin  is  another  lirst-class  man  in  the  position.  He 
showed  it  in  New  Haven,  and  later  further  demonstrated  it  on  his 
home  grounds. 

Lawrence  of  Harvard  eclipsed  his  mate  Donald,  who  did  not  appear 
up  to  liis  former  mark. 

Snover  of  Pennsylvania  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  although 
not  yet  up  to  the  top. 

One  man  on  the  Pennsylvania  team  stands  out, 
GUARDS  'ind  has  stood  out  all  through  the  season  just  as  he 

did  last  year,  and  that  is  Hare.  While  he  is  un- 
cpiestionably  one  of  the  best  guards  on  the  gridiron  to-day,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  because  he  is  particularly  fitted  for  that  position.  In  fact, 
I  think  he  would  make  a  tackle  that  no  one  could  stand  before.  His 
style  of  play  is  rather  more  after  the  tackle  order  than  that  of  a  guard, 
but  I  presume  and  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  man  that  he 
could  play  end,  quarter,  lialf,  centre,  or  full-back,  all  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  to  be  selected  for  an  All-America  team  in  almost  any  one 
of  the  places  on  the  field.  Tlie  man  has  in  him  a  fighting  spirit,  and 
is  fast  and  strong,  and  when  these  three  things  are  combined  there  is 
almost  no  position  to  which  they  may  not  lead.  Hare  showed  at  his 
best  in  defensive  work  in  the  Harvard  game,  and  in  defensive  work 
in  the  Cornell  game  in  the  second  half.  During  the  first  half  of  that 
game  he  was  not  thoroughly  warmed  up.  He  runs  well  with  the  ball 
and  tackles  admirably,  especially  out  at  the  ends,  and  saved  his  team 
several  times  from  disaster  by  his  ability. 

Brown  of  Yale,  while  not  as  showy  a  man  as  Hare,  and  seldom 
used  to  run  with  the  ball,  has  demonstrated,  by  the  way  in  which  he 
faced  Burden,  Edwards  and  other  guards,  that  he  deserves  the  place 
which  lie  enjoyed  last  year  on  the  All-America  team.  While  not 
thoroughly  fit  at  any  time  during  the  season,  his  condition  has  not 
materially  affected  his  real  play  in  important  games.  As  soon  as  he 
has  lined  up  on  the  field  he  has  played  his  game,  no  matter  how  used 
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up  he  might  look  or  feel  when  resting  on  the  side  lines.  Further- 
more, he  has  been  sent  into  every  game  that  Vale  played  this  year  at 
some  time  or  other  during  the  contest.  His  strongest  point  is  his 
ability  to  get  through,  and  it  was  this  that  broke  up  Harvard's  plays 
behind  the  line;  for  between  him  and  Stillman  it  was  difficult  for 
Harvard  to  get  the  run  and  interference  started. 

Edwards  of  Princeton  certainly  played  a  strong  game  against  Vale, 
and  that  was  the  game  which  counted  by  all  odds  the  most  for  the 
New  Jersey  eleven.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  centre  plunging 
indulged  in  by  Vale  in  their  attempts  to  gain  ground  upon  that  occa- 
sion was  particularly  adapted  to  Edwards's  style,  more  than  the  game 
which  would  have  shot  outside  his  tackles  and  made  it  necessary  foi 
him  to  work  through.  He  has  not  in  past  seasons,  nor  in  this  season 
in  other  games,  been  especially  strong  in  plays  where  (piick  changes 
of  position  were  required,  and  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  is 
a  very  heavy  man.  He  possesses,  however,  one  attribute  which  sel- 
dom goes  with  (his  type  of  solidity,  and  that  is  a  very  keen  eye  for 
the  play,  and  so  far  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  move  to  get  on  the  run 
he  is  quick  and  active,  ami  where  it  is  but  a  step  or  a  lunge  of  the 
body  and  arms  he  is  good  and  makes  a  reliable  protection  for  his 
quarter  and  for  his  interference  to  get  started. 

Wright  of  Columbia  I  should  be  inclined  to  class  in  the  guards' 
position  where  he  has  formerly  plaved,  and  especially  so  with  such 
centres  as  Overfield  and  Cunningham  in  the  list.  It  would  give  us  a 
better  chance  to  use  him,  and  he  is  fully  equipped  for  the  position. 
Strong,  big,  long-armed  and  aggressive,  he  should  make  a  line  mate 
for  France  of  Michigan.  France  is  a  strong  defensive  player,  whose 
merit  was  recognized  last  season  and  who  has  made  a  percejJtible 
progress  this  year.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  careful  work 
that  the  men  behind  the  line  on  Michigan's  team  secured  such, 
admirable  starts  when  going  out  at  the  end.  and  he  deserves  credit 
for  this  part  of  the  work  as  well  as  for  his  breaking  through. 

Burden  of  Harvard  has  put  up  a  substantially  good  game,  although 
not  a  brilliant  one.  He  is  steady,  strong,  and  active.  His  only  diffi- 
culty, if  one  may  criticise  it,  is  his  tendency  to  play  along  the  same 
lines  and  not  to  vary  his  work  sufficiently.  However,  he  has  been 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  his  opponents   in   almost  every  instance, 
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and  for  the  most  part  his  game  has  been  better  than  the  play  he  has 
faced.  He  is  not  a  particularly  aggressive  player,  and  in  this,  if  any- 
where,  lies  his  weakness. 

Trout  of  Lafayette  was  a  pronouncedly  powerful  man  in  a  line  that 
was  strong  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  good  in  order 
to  keep  up  to  the  class.  He  was  a  worker  and  yet  a  dashing  player 
when  roused.      His  defence  was  exceptionally  strong. 

The  Brown  guards  Whittemore  and  Melendy.  as  well  as  Warner  of 
Cornell  and  Olcutt  of  Yale,  were  men  whom  it  seems  hard  to  leave 
unplaced. 

Teas  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  played  an  admirable  game 
in  the  Cornell  match.  He  has  done  some  good  work  at  other  times 
in  the  season,  but  his  best  by  all  odds,  as  in  fact  the  best  of  the  entire 
Pennsylvania  team,  was  shown  in  that  game.  There  he  was  stronger 
even  than  Hare  in  assisting  the  runner,  and  pushed,  dragged,  and  in 
other  ways  aided  McCracken  in  a  way  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  stolid  spectator.  His  general  play  was  good,  and  he 
was  very  helpful  on  the  defence. 

Longacre  of  Columbia  is  another  good  guard,  and  when  in  condi- 
tion is  especially  strong  on  defensive  work.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  hole 
through  his  position  or  to  separate  him  so  as  to  alley  the  ball  through. 

Of  centres,  there  is  considerable  doubt  in  my 
CENTRES  niind  as  to  the  value  of  Overfield  and  Cunning- 
ham. Their  style  of  game  is  radically  different, 
but  both  styles  are  effective.  Overfield  is,  however,  more  useful  in 
the  open  field  on  kicks,  and  in  emergencies  can  be  thoroughly  counted 
upon  to  stand.  The  Michigan  man  is  heavier  and  is  also  very  quick, 
a  good  tackier,  and  an  admirable  man  in  supporting  the  middle  of  the 
line  until  the  plays  behind  him  are  well  off. 

Burnett  of  Harvard,  owing  to  his  abilfty  to  place-kick,  is  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  man,  and  played  more  of  his  games  out  than  did 
B'  oth  of  Princeton. 

Wright  of  Columbia  is  a  good  man,  strong,  active  and  able.  He  is 
a  good  guard  also,  but  as  centre  his  work  was  of  particular  assistance 
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to  Columbia  in  one  of  their  most  important  games  of  the  year,  and 
his  handling  of  Yale  centre  went  far  toward  giving  (Olumliia  that 
notable  and  creilitable  victory. 

Pierson  of  Cornell  until  he  met  Overfield  looked  to  be  first  class, 
but  the  Pennsylvanian  was  too  much  for  him,  just  as  he  had  been  for 
Cunningham. 

Chesbro  of  Brown  and  IMack  of  \Villiams  deserve  mention. 

Of  quarter-backs   this  season   has  produced  no 

QUARTERS  new  ones  of  exceptional  brilliancy.  Certainly 
none  that  could  outshine  the  old.  Hutchinson  of 
Princeion,  perhaps,  came  as  near  as  any  one,  and  Wilson  of  Columbia, 
w  ho,  however,  is  no  new  star,  played  a  good  game. 

Daly  of  Harvard  was  not  quite  as  strong  as  last  season,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  eclipse,  save  in  the  matter  of  drop-kicking,  all  of 
the  (|uarter-backs  of  the  year,  lie  handled  his  team  well,  used  good 
judgment,  passed  the  ball  accurately,  was  a  certain  catcher  back  of 
the  line,  and  a  frecjuent  gainer  on  running  the  ball  back. 

In  Kennedy,  Chicago  has  the  best  quarter-back  in  the  West,  and  a 
man  of  wholly  different  type  from  Daly,  but  of  especial  quality.  He 
is  a  heavy-weight,  and  not  only  gets  into  the  defence,  but  is  practic- 
ally the  leader  of  the  interference  of  his  own  side. 

Hudson  of  the  Indian  team  is  another  man  who  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  and  whose  team  at  the  end  of  the  season  played  first- 
cl.iss  foot  ball.  Besides  his  ability  to  handle  the  ball,  he  is  a  wei'i- 
knowii  (Irop-kicker,  which  is  a  large  point  in  his  favor. 

Wilson  of  Columbia  deserves  special  mention  ab  quarter,  although 
he  was  laid  up  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seai  '.  When  he  did 
play,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall,  and  in  one  ^r  two  games, 
notably  that  with  Yale,  he  was  exceptionally  strong  in  getting  the 
jilay  oflf  well  and  handling  the  ball  nicely. 

Wilmarth  of  Wisconsin  is  also  a  first-class  man,  and  would  be  up 
to  the  standard  on  any  Eastern  team, 

fn  such  a  profusion  of  quarter-backs  there  are  many  good  men  who 
are  likely   to   be   lost  sight  of.      Fincke   of    Yale  promises  well  as  a 
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coming  man.  Hutchinson  of  Princeton  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Yale  game  handled  his  team.,  the  ball  and  his  plays  with  excellent 
effect.  He  was  not  quite  as  strong  in  that  match  as  usual  m  his 
handling  the  ball  back  of  the  line  on  kicks  and  running  it  back,  but 
in  games  outside  this  he  displayed  an  especial  ability  in  this  respect. 
Young  of  Cornell  is  another  first-class  man  who  will  yet  prove  his 
position. 


Seneca  of  Carlisle  has  been  one  of  the  striking 
HALF-BACKS     half-backs  of  the  season,  and  is  a  man  who  can  be 
counted   upon    to    do    some    brilliant    running    at 
almost  any  period  in  the  game. 

McCrackeh  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  really  show 
his  full  power  as  a  runner  behind  the  line  until  the  Cornell  game.  In 
that  game  his  work  was  better  than  that  of  any  half-back  of  the  season. 
His  record  has  also  been  consistent  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  he  is 
almost  never  thrown  with  a  loss.  H  any  accident  happens  whereby 
he  does  not  gain  his  distance,  one  may  be  sure  that  he  does  not  lose 
anything,  for  he  has  a  knack  of  turning  his  shoulder  into  the  line  and 
stiffening  out  his  legs  in  a  way  that  insures  his  falling  forward,  and  it 
takes  a  good  man   to  hold  him   up  in  the  air  when  he  gets  ready  to 

In  Richardson,  Brown  had  a  man  who  did  more  to  keep  up  her 
team  this  year  than  any  man  on  any  team  in  the  country.  It  was  his 
work  that  was  always  ready  for  an  inspiration  when  it  was  needed, 
and  no  team  faced  Brown  that  did  not  have  a  tremendous  measure  of 
respect  for  Richardson  before  the  game  was  over. 

Slaker  of  Chicago  has  developed  into  an  excellent  man  behind  the 
line.  He  is  a  strong,  fast  runner,  with  a  very  springy  style,  strikes  a 
line  with  terrific  force,  and  has  an  ability  to  get  on  his  speed  when 
reaching  a  tackier  that  makes  him  especially  hard  to  stop. 

McLean  of  Michigan,  although  closely  pressed  in  that  respect  by 
Sawin  of  Harvard,  is  surely  the  best  man  at  circling  an  end  that  this 
season  has  produced.  When  this  young  man  gets  started  for  an  end 
the  other  team  must  begin  to  congregate  at  that  point  very  rapidly 
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and  must  concentrate  all  iht-ir  attention  upon  McLean  fov  the  next 
few  minutes  or  he  will  certainly  make  a  touchdown. 

Ellis  of  Harvard  hits  the  line  the  hardest  of  any  man  on  the  field 
this  season,  and  he  can  be  sent  almost  indefinitely,  lie  is  always  of 
considerable  assistance  to  the  other  men  on  tlie  offence,  but  is  not 
in  defence  up  to  Reid,  who  replaced  him  toward  the  end  of  the  Vale- 
Harvard  game.     Nor  is  he  a  punter. 

Weekes  of  Columbia  is  a  man  who  will  c(nnc  very  near  to  the  lop 
before  he  finishes.  He  has  life  and  df.sh  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  in  this  his  first  big  season  has  already  far  outstripped  the  majority 
of  veterans  in  the  field. 

With  such  an  array  of  men  back  of  the  line  as  this  season  has  pro- 
duced it  would  be  a  particularly  critical  coach  who  could  not  lind 
ample  material. 

Reiter  of  Princeton,  liad  he  played  tliroughout  the  season  and  not 
been  injured,  would  have  stood  among  the  leaders.  The  portion  ui 
the  game  that  he  playeil  with  Yale  showed  his  calibre.  McCord 
of  Princeton  is  another  one  of  whom  similar  things  might  be  said. 

Then  there  are  at  Cambridge,  in  Sawin,  Parker,  Kendall,  Warren 
and  Gierasch,  a  group  of  men  which  would  satisfy  the  re(]uirements 
of  any  first-class  team. 

Kaarsberg  of  the  University  of  California,  either  as  half  or  full- 
back. Johnston  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Potter  and  Gardiner  of 
Pennsylvania,  Morley  of  Columbia,  Henry  of  Chicago — one  might 
go  on  naming  these  men  indefinitely  and  hardly  find  a  name  in  the 
list  which  does  not  mean  much  in  reputation  as  a  man  behind  the  line. 

* 

Of  the  full-backs,  the  palm  goes  unquestionably 

FULL-BACKS      to  McBride,  with  Wheeler  and  O'Dea  in  the  above 

order.      McBrfde's  kicking  in  the   Harvard  game 

was  the  best   performetl   by  any  full-back   this  yeai-,  both  in  distance 

and  in  accuracy. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  first  substitute  place  to  Wheeler 
of  Princeton  for  his  general  work,  and  especially  his  performance  in 
the  Yale  game,  although  in  the  earlier  games  it  was  less  satisfactory. 
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O'Dea  of  Wisconsin  can  outpiint,  outdrop,  and  outplace  any  full- 
back of  the  year  in  distance,  but  lie  cannot  compare  with  McBride  in 
the  running  game  or  in  defensive  work,  and  the  other  men  have  per- 
haps the  feeling  that  they  must  help  him  out  in  these  respects. 

Reid  of  Harvard  was  an  excellent  defensive  player  and  a  fairly 
good  kicker,  though  not  up  to  the  distance  of  either  McBride  or  O'Dea 
or  Wheeler,  when  Wheeler  was  at  his  best.  He  was  a  strong  runner, 
though  not  as  heavy  a  line  bucker  as  Ellis.  Griffith  of  Iowa  was  also 
in  the  van.  Slaker  of  Chicago  was  one  of  the  best  running  full-backs 
of  the  lot,  and  a  triangle,  composed  of  this  man,  with  Wheeler  to  punt, 
and  Richardson  of  Brown  as  a  running-mate,  would  make  a  most 
effective  ground-gaining  combination. 


at 
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SOME    REPRESENTATIVE    TEAMS    OF 
THE   SEASON  AND  THEIR  WORK 

A 
HARVARD 

"  It  is  not  in  mortals  to  conuiKind  siuct.-ss ; 
r.iit  we'll  do  more,  Semproniiis — we'll  deserve  it." 

EASILY  the  best  team  of  1898  and  with  a  wealtli  of  material  un- 
ecjuallecl  at  any  university,  Harvard  began  the  sea.son  of  1899 
with  most  brilliant  prospects.  There  was  no  need  for  her 
coaclies  to  worry  over  the  problem  of  an  injury  of  one  or  another  of 
the  players,  save  possibly  to  Daly,  the  <iuarter-back;  but  even  in  this 
position  Harvard  had  in  Finckc  an  excellent  substitute.  Things 
went  particularly  well  with  the  team  until  the  middle  of  the  season. 
Then  it  became  evident  that  there  was  some  cause  for  the  feeling  of 
the  coaches  that  the  team  was  becoming  too  confident  of  its  own  prowess 
as  compared  with  the  abilities  of  the  teams  they  were  likely  to  face. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  just  previous  to  the  Pennsylvania  game,  the 
Harvard  coaches  were  wondering  how  they  could  win  the  Pennsyl- 
vania game  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  prove  something  of  a  lesson 
to  the  team  as  preparatory  to  the  Yale  game.  When  the  match  was 
played  Pennsylvania  was  too  weak  to  offer  much  of  an  argument,  and 
Harvard  came  off  the  field  even  more  confident  than  when  they  went 
on.  Previous  to  this  the  scoring  of  ten  points  by  the  Indians  and 
particularly  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  carried  the  ball  up  the  field 
in  the  second  half,  had  assisted  in  making  the  Harvard  team  realize 
that  hard  work  was  necessary.  Then  too,  Brown  helped  out  more  in 
this  respect  by  deceiving  the  Harvard  ends  and  convincing  them  that 
they  needed  moie  watchfulness  and  caution.  But  in  none  of  the 
matches  could  Harvard  be  expected  to  gather  any  idea  that  her  de- 
fensive game,  when  worked    in   its  entirety,  was  not  easily  too  much 
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for  any  team  on  the  gridiron  during  the  season  of  1899.  U  was 
probably  this  more  than  anything  else  which  made  the  result  of  the 
game  of  November  18.  with  Yale  possible.  Harvard's  defence  was 
first-class,  and  her  offence  in  as  good  working  order  as  in  any  match 
of  the  year.  Yale  held  Harvard  simply  because  her  defence  was  far 
more  aggressive,  especially  in  the  line  than  that  of  any  other  team  of 
the  year,  and  they  utilized  McBride's  kicking  and  its  superiority  in 
distance  over  the  punting  of  Harvard  to  its  full  limit. 


PRINCETON 

"  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
We  pluck  this  flower,  safety." 

PRINCETON'S  season  was  as  remarkable  for  strength  of  finish 
as  was  that  of  Vale  in  working  up  to  the  pitch  of  the  Harvard 
game.     About  half  a  minute  before  the  end  of  the  Yale  game, 
Princeton  was  four  points  behind  and  the  chances  something  like  fifty 
to  one  against  her  escaping  deteat.     This  situation  was  not  caused  by 
weakness  on  Princeton's  part,  but  by  the   ability  of   Yale  to  stave  off 
with   the   kicking   game   and   occasionally  bursts  of   work  what  was 
Princeton's  stronger  offensive  game.     The   result  of  the  match   and 
Princeton's  victory  was,  in   spite   of  this  kick  of  Poe's,   a  fair  one. 
That  is,  Princeton  had  shown  the  better  game,  especially  in  offensive 
work.    'Asa  season,  her  work   up    to    that    time    had   been  far    from 
satisfactory.     But  her  persistence  in  perfecting  her  interference  for  a 
long  end  run  and  mass  around  the  tackle  finally  brought  her  out  with 
credit  to  herself  and  her  coaches.      Her  sea.son  is  a  lesson  in  persist- 
ence, and  in  spite  of  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cornell,  she  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  high  honors. 

Previous  to  the  Yale  game,  her  work  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  university  or  the  coaches,  and  certainly  there  were  reasons  for 
qualms  But  the  team  steadied  down,  perfected  their  interference 
and  eventually  turned  out  what  was  wanted,  although  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Princeton's  offence  was  strong  but  erratic.  Sometimes  U 
gained  well,  and  an  occasional  end  run  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  yards 
very  often  determines  the   result   of   a  match.      Princeton,  therefore. 
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could  afford  to  liave  lier  plays  stopped  up  frequently  so  long  as  occa- 
sionally she  could  bring  off  this  long,  strong  end-run.  Besides,  she 
was  good  on  plays  striking  just  outside  the  tackle,  and  for  short  gains 
this  was  a  most  serviceable  assistance.  She  was  not  as  strong  as 
Harvard  in  general  assault,  and  this  cost  her  one  match.  Her  de- 
fence was  good,  especially  on  the  entls,  and  by  the  men  who  played 
behind  the  line.  Her  kicking,  particularly  that  by  W'heeler,  was  first- 
class;  and  in  Hutchinson  she  had  an  excellent  man  to  handle  kicks 
ami  to  run  in  a  broken  up  held,  although  in  the  game  with  Yale  he 
fumlded  the  l)all  once  or  twice,  this  was  due  more  to  the  strength  of 
the  wind  than  anything  else. 


YALE 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these  :   '  It  might  liave  been.'  " 

Till'  dash,  life  and  spirit  which  \'ale  infused  into  her  team  at 
ilie  end  of  the  season,  the  good  generalship  and  kicking  of 
McBride,  and  the  general  hang  together  of  the  entire  team, 
enabled  Vale's  eleven  to  tie  unquestionably  the  best  team  on  the 
gridiron  of  1899,  and  to  play  within  one  point  of  the  next  best. 
Third  is  not  a  satisfactory  position  for  Yale,  and  not  one  which  she 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Yale 
managers  will  not  permit  the  next  year's  team  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
such  position.  For  all  that  the  development  of  new  material  and  the 
progress  this  season  has  been  such  a  credit  to  the  work,  as  to.  in  a 
measure,  dull  the  keenest  edge  of  disappointment  at  the  final  issue. 
Yale  had  hoped  with  her  strong  finishing 'powers  after  tieing  Harvard, 
to  defeat  Princeton,  and  had  she  possessed  anything  like  a  strong 
offensive  play  would  unquestionably  have  done  this.  But  her  offence 
was  weak  and  could  net  be  relied  upon,  even  to  carry  the  ball  over 
when  eight  yards  from  Princeton's  goal.  This  it  was  that  lost  Yale 
her  most  promising  chances. 

It  was  generally  thought  and  believed  by  a  large  class  of  foot  ball 
experts  that  Yale,  having  tied  Harvard,  would  go  on  and  defeat 
Princeton  the  following  week.      Had  she  done  this,  there  is  no  ques- 
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tion  that  her  ranking  would  liave  been  similar  to  that  of  two  years 
ago  when  she  performed  this  work,  that  is,  she  would  have  been 
classed  at  the  top.  As  it  was,  the  narrow  margin  of  one  point  puts 
down  from  first  to  third  place.  Perhaps  that  one  point  does  not  fully 
explain  the  situation.  Yale  was  the  most  dashing  and  aggressive  in 
defensive  play  of  any  of  the  teams.  Her  work  in  the  game  at  Cam- 
bridge showed  a  more  powerful  defensive  style  than  any  other  team 
exhibited  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  in  the  Princeton  game  this 
defence  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Harvard  game,  and  finally 
in  both  games  the  offence  was  weak  for  a  team  in  Yale's  class.  It 
seemed  crude,  simple,  and  lacking  in  concentration  of  men.  In  both 
the  Harvard  and  Princeton  games,  it  was  noticeable  that  a  man  would 
often  strike  the  line  with  absolutely  no  one  to  lend  him  assistance 
after  he  reached  the  critical  point  of  his  dash.  Stillman  was  thrown 
back  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  very  slightest  assistance  from 
behind  would  have  carried  him  for  his  distance.  To  anyone  standing 
behind  the  Yale  line  this  was  especially  marked.  But  in  two  points, 
Yale  was  decidedly  at  the  top,  namely,  in  the  use  of  McBride's  punt- 
ing and  in  aggressive  defence.  Could  it  have  been  coupled  with  a 
strong  offence,  it  would  have  made  the  result  of  the  Princeton-Yale 
match  most  certainly  in  Yale's  favor. 

CARLISLE  INDIANS 

"  Set  hills  on  liills  betwixt  nie  and  ten  men 

and  I  will  scale  them  all ; 

And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud." 

THE  Indians,  if  they  keep  at  it  long  enough,  are  likely  to  have 
a  team  that  will  defeat  almost  anything  on  the  gridiron  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  begrudges  them  this  achievement 
and  satisfaction.  Certainly  it  is  a  great  deal  of  sport  to  see  them 
play,  and  those  ^who  do  not  think  the  Indians  play  a  hard  game  should 
ask  Columbia. 

Carlisle's  season  this  year  was  especially  satisfactory  in  one  or  two 
respects.       They   had   the    satisfaction    of    defeating    Pennsylvania, 
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scoring  ten  points  on  Harvard,  and  of  making  Columbia  look  like 
schoolboys.  In  fact,  it  woubl  have  been  a  good  team  that  would 
have  stood  up  against  Mr.  Warner's  jnipils  on  Thanksgiving  day. 


* 


UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


"  I  survive 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  worlil  ; 
To  prostrate  prophecies  ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming." 


NEVER  did  a  team  go  through  a  more  varied  and  lieart-breaking 
season  than  i'ennsyivania  this  year.  Beginning  with  a  tie 
game  at  Providence  witli  Brown  her  cup  of  misery  seemed  to 
be  full  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  the  very  end  of  the 
season,  when,  by  defeating  Penn  State  by  a  larger  score  than  Yale 
slie  began  to  take  some  comfort,  and  finally,  by  smothering  Cornell 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  she  went  far  toward  redeeming  somewhat  her 
early-failures.  In  this  last  match  alone  did  she  show  possibilities  of 
her  former  greatness,  and  in  this  match  the  veterans  played  a  mar- 
velously  strong  game,  getting  together  and  executing  their  plays 
promptly  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  fuml^ling.  So  far  as  the 
running  game  is  concerned,  and  in  defensive  work  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  the  team  left  little  to  ask  in  that  game.  Kicking  was  not 
indulged  in  because,  forsooth,  Pennsylvania  could  i  iin  the  ball  from 
her  own  twenty  yard  line  almost  to  the  opponent's  goal.  With  such 
a  varied  season,  criticism  is  well  nigh  impossible,  save  to  state  that 
there  must  have  been  some  internal  reasons  for  the  erratic  showing 
which  have  not  yet  fully  come  out. 

Her  team  for  a  long  time   was   a  case  of    "so  many  men,  so  many 
minds,"  and  not  only   were  they   unable  to   get   together  into   team- 
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^vorl<,  but  llieir  individual  play  was  loose  and  unsatisfactory.  Hence 
the  team  was  defeated,  scored  upon  frequently,  and  until  the  team 
made  a  trip  to  Chicago  it  looked  as  though  they  were  going  into  final 
lUsintegration.  Out  there  tiiey  pulled  together  long  enough  to  keep 
the  game  a  tie.  lUit  it  was  not  until  the  last  ten  days  of  the  season 
that  they  really  reached  anything  like  form.  V>y  the  final  game,  the 
Cornell  game,  they  were  in  shape,  such  that  it  would  have  been  a 
problem  for  any  team  of  the  season  to  beat  them  so  far  as  a  rushing 
game  was  concerned.  In  a  kicking  game  they  were  not  in  the  same 
class  with  several  of  the  other  teams.  One  particular  bone  of  con- 
tention regarding  the  offence  of  Pennsylvania  deserves  especial 
mention. 

In  reviewing  the  season  of  1S9S  I  took  occasion  to  use  these  words  : 
"  The  general  (piestion  of  'guards  back'  has  been  so  fref[uently 
threshed  out  that  like  so  many  cases  where  so  much  comment  has 
been  placed,  it  has  become  obscure  by  the  very  amount  of  reference 
to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  line-up  with  guards  dropped  back 
of  the  line  should  be  taken  to  indicate  an  inability  to  perform  a 
variety  of  moves  any  more  than  with  ends  back  or  tackles  back. 
What  has  generally  been  considered  a  •  guards  l)ack  '  play  has  been 
that  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  close  formation." 

This  statement  has  been  even  more  fully  borne  out  this  year. 
Pennsylvania  was  criticised  for  using  the  guards  back  play,  and  her 
defeats  and  poor  work  were  attributed  to  it.  Yet.  in  the  Cornell 
game  on  Thanksgiving  day  with  her  guards  back,  Pennsylvania  was 
as  striking  an  instance  of  offensive  strength  as  seen  on  the  field  this 
season.  The  strength  or  weakness  of  a  play  does  not  depend  upon 
tlie  fact  in  itself  that  large  men  are  taken  back  of  the  line  to  perfo  m 
it.  It  is  the  direction  of  the  play  that  makes  it  effective.  When 
played  as  a  close  formation  and  confined  to  simply  pushing  straight 
through  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  out  through  the  opponents, 
guards  back  is  a  poor  thing  when  opposed  by  an  aggressive  defence. 
On  the  other  hand,  guards  back  or  tackles  back,  or  ends  back,  or  in 
other  words,  this  taking  line  men  hack,  when  used  with  open  forma- 
tion and  when  dejiending  for  a  good  measure  of  its  success  upon  de- 
ceiving the  opponents  as  to  the  exact  point  <>f  assault,  is  tli()roup;l)ly 
.tiertivr. 
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LAFAYETTE 

''    I'liiis  far  our  fortune  keeps  on  upw.ml  course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wre.itlis  of  victory." 

LAFAVET'lE  has  come  to  the  front  upon  several  occasions  in 
the  foot  1)all  worhl,  aii-l  tl.is  year  her  record  is  a  good  one. 
ft  lias  been  the  habit  in  the  p ist  to  sometimes  say  that 
Lafayette  has  no  license  among  the  higher  grade  teams,  but  she  her- 
self disapi^roved  this  statement  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  years  when  she  ma<le  an  especial  assault  upon  the 
leaders  in  the  fool  ball  world.  She  had  a  good  team,  and  played  as 
consistently  and  steady  a  game  as  any  in  the  country. 


CORNELL 

"  Spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  Init  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay." 

AFTER  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  taught  them  a  good  lesson.  Cornell  settled  down  to 
business  and  improved  steadily  until  they  reached  the  point 
of  especial  satisfaction  to  them  in  defeating  Princeton.  They  also 
overwhelmed  Columbia,  and  at  that  period  were  regarded  by  a  good 
many  as  the  only  team  likely  to  give  Harvard  an  argument,  and  there 
was  some  talk  of  a  match.  But  at  the  end  of  the  season  much  of  their 
joy  was  swept  away.  Pennsylvania  simply  played  with  them  for  two 
halves  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  twenty-nine  points,  and  not  permitting 
Cornell  to  gain  their  live  yards  once  during  the  entire  game. 


COLUMBIA 

"  The  <ir:tvity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great." 

THE  baby  of  the  gridiron  shot  up  of  a  sudden  into  a  very  sturdy 
youth,  and  almost  before  people  realized  it  he  was  challeng- 
ing the  best  of  them.  Columbia's  victory  over  Yale  was  tlie 
best  point  of  her  season,  after  that,  her  team  fell  ofi  niore  or  less  and 
suffered  especially  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Cornell  and  the 
Indians. 
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BROWN 

BROWN'S  season  was  in  some  ways  erratic,  but  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  She  has  acquired  the  clistinction  in  the 
last  few  years  of  being  practically  the  only  Eastern  team  able 
to  bring  off  end  runs  satisfactorily  early  in  the  season,  and  she  always 
gives  somebody  trouble  in  this  respect.  Richardson  this  season 
naturally  proved  to  be  her  star,  and  did  much  toward  keeping  up  the 
standing  of  the  college  in  this  sport.  Her  tie  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  outset  of  the  season  was  a  good  opening,  and 
her  final  match  with  Chicago,  while  a  decisive  defeat,  was  a  well 
]-)layed  game. 

io 

WEST  POINT 

"  W.ir  is  a  terrible  trade,  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder." 

THERE  was  a  time  when  foot  ball  must  have  seemed  to  the 
eleven,  coaches,  and  advisers  at  West  Point  a  pretty  terrible 
affair.  Beaten  by  first  one  and  then  another,  hammered  until 
they  were  sore,  getting  no  glory,  and  nothing  but  hard  knocks  while 
people  were  beginning  to  gather  more  and  more  confidence  in 
Annapolis,  the  outlook  must  have  seemed  gloomy.  But  Philadelphia 
paid  for  it  all,  and  the  two  hours'  pleasure  there  reimbursed  everyone 
for  the  successive  hardships  of  the  season.  And  it  was  just  this  hard 
work  that  put  them  in  condition  to  win  the  match  from  the  Navy. 


ANNAPOLIS 

"When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
]^y  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depenfled  ; 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  day  to  draw  new  mischief  on." 

THE  Navy  team  came  very  fast  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  had  many  coaches,  and  developed  good  plays  for  a 
light  team,  but  thffy  had  not  provided  for  the  chance  of  play- 
ing against  a  heavier  team  and  on  a  rather  slippery  field,  and  hence, 
in  spite  of  their  earlier  season's  good  work,  they  suffered  defeat  in 
their  important  match  of  the  year.  In  the  game  itself  at  Phila- 
delphia they  did   not   do  themselves  justice,  apparently  being  swept 
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away  by  tlie  onslaught  of  the  Army,  and  allowing  the  play  to  concen- 
trate at  points  where  they  were  the  weakest. 

WESLEYAN 

"  The  sa/eUes  so  ^..nllc  .ithI  clever 
Skip  lightly  in  frolicsome  mood." 
T     T      7"  KSLEVAX   always  turned  out  a  team  thai  ])layetl  up  to  its 
\  /\  /        weight  and  has  plenty  oi  tire  and  dash.     This  year's  team 
^     ^  was  no  exception,  and  in  sj^ite  of  the  accident  which  de- 

prived them  of   the  services  of  coach  Kymer  early    a  the  season,  they 
showed  as  good  front  and  played  up  to  the  top  of  their  class. 

WILLIAMS 

"  I'.cwarc  tlic  fury  of  a  patic-iil  man." 

FOR  some  three  )e;us  Williams  has  heen  working  with  a  pur|)Ose 
in  view,  and  that  purpose  to  wipe  out  certain  accusations  re- 
gartling  tlie  weakness  of  her  foot  hall  talent.  The  annual 
defeat  by  Dartmouth  had  become  monotonous,  and  still  more  had  it 
become  customary  to  say  that  Williams  and  Amherst  were  not  in  the 
class  with  the  New  Hampshire  college.  So  Williams  secured  the 
services  of  Hazen  and  Iline,  two  Vale  men  who  had  played  on  the 
'97  team,  and  these  men  had  been  working  for  two  years  on  th.e 
Williams  material.  In  iSqS,  much  to  their  disappointment,  the 
team  seemed  to  slide  back  ai  the  end  of  the  season,  but  in  1899  they 
took  revenge  upon  Dartmouth  for  their  former  injuries. 


DARTMOUTH 

"  Ciomwell,  I  cliarge  thee,  flinx  away  aru'oiiioii, 
r.y  that  sin  fell  the  angels  " 

DARTMOUTH,  like  several  other  teams,  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  always  at  the  top.  The  story  of  a  few  years 
ago  which  w  a-  so  generally  circulated,  but  which  did  not 
emanate  nearly  as  much  from  Dartmouth  sources  as  from  general 
gossip,  that  the  (Irten  Mountain  b(,)ys  considered  Williams  and  Am- 
herst t>elou'  llieir  class,  would  reail  seriousl\-  this  year,  lor  Darlnioulli 
was  downed  b\'  her  former  L-ollea'nie,  Williams. 
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MIDDLE-WEST  FOOT   BALL 

IN  the  Middle-West,  Chicago  won  the   championship  conclusively. 
and  turned  out  at   the   end  a   steady,  aggressive,  well  balanced 
eleven  that  inflicted  a  most  decisive  defeat  upon  Wisconsin  after 
the  latter's  victory  over  Michigan.     This  final  victory  of   Chicago 
practically  wiped  out  all  effects  of  the  boycott  put  against  Stagg  by 
Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.     As  a  settlement  of  the  di^spute 
Chicago  was  to  play  a  final  game  with  the  winning  team.    1  he  defeat 
of  Michigan  by  the  Badgers  placed  the  Western  lead  in  Wisconsin's 
hands,  and  the  result  was  that  12,000  people  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing an  excellent  and  thoroughly  aggressive  match.    The  field  was  wet 
andslipperv,and  the  play  was  almost  entirely  in  \Yisconsin's  territory. 
Chicago    hammering    into    uselessness   Wisconsin's    left    tackle    and 
crowding  the  play  down  through  their  side.     Curtis  and  Rodgers  on 
the  right  were  more  secure,   and   Chicago  found  it   difhcult  to  make 
way  through  them.     O'Dea's   punting   qualities   came   into  effect  but 
little    as  Chicago  succeeded   in  holding  the  ball   the  greater  part  of 
the  game,  and   when  Wisconsin  tried   to  break  Chicago's  line  they 
found  it  stifTer  than  ever  before  this  year.     There  was  no  question  as 
to  Chicago's  victory  being  earned  and   being  decisive,  and  the  result 
leaves  no  question  of  the  leadership  in  that  section. 

* 
CHICAGO 

"  The  swift  Stagg  from  underground  bore  up  its  branched  head." 

I   DOUBT  very  much  if  the  University  on  the  Lake  has  ever  turned 
out  a  more  effective    organization    than    the    one  which  repre- 
sented them  on  the  foot  ball  field  in  1899.     They  may  have  had 
more  brilliant  elevens.      In  fact,  the   one   which  played  in  Philadel- 
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phia  two  years  ago  \vai>  dining  the  liist  half  of  tliu  game  exeeptional 
in  this  respect,  but  in  striking  power  it  was  not  up  to  tlie  team  whicli 
met  Wisconsin  in  Madison  and  jjractically  settled  I  lie  \\estein  (|ues- 
tion  of  championship. 


IOWA 

"  Ever  al'scnt,  ever  iieur, 
Still  I  see  thee,  still  I  lie.ir, 
Vet  I  cannot  reach  thee,  dear." 

TI1I>.  oigaiii/alion  has  been  already  coiunienled  upon,  and  while 
it  is  a  first-class  team,  it  is  dirticuli  to  give  it  a  satisfactory 
ranking  owing  t(j  lack  of  games.  Iowa  adherents  claim  that 
ihei;-  team  improsed  as  much  as  Chicago,  and  liaving  played  a  tie 
early  in  the  season  tliey  would  liave  played  an  equally  strong  game, 
or  a  l)etier  game  at  the  end.  All  this  is  speculative,  but  it  is  not 
speculation  to  state  that  Iowa,  under  Dr.  Knipe,  ileveloped  a  lirst- 
class  organization. 


WISCONSIN  AND  MICHIGAN 

••Wc  arc  tu,.  travvlrrs,   K-.-er  ;.n<l   I."' 

Bf'TlI  lliesL-  teams  made  Eastern  trip>,  Wisconsin  to  New 
lla\en  and  Michigan  to  I'hiladelphia,  and  convinced  the 
I'.aMcrn  public  ihat  the  standard  of  foot  ball  i  i  the  Middle 
West  was  certainly  a  high  one.  Wisconsin  played  Vale  almost  to  a 
tie,  the  New  Haven  university  scoring  only  in  ihe  last  few  minutes, 
and  that  by  a  brilliant  inn  of  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  field 
Michigan  held  PennsyKania  with  espial  vigor  and  closeness,  Pennsyl- 
vania winning  at  the  last  b\-  an  accurate  kick  of  <  )verfield's  from  a 
touchdown  whicli  turned  the  score  fri>m  defeat  into  victorv  by  a 
narrow  niariMU  of  one  point.  Wisconsin  thru  in  lur  Western  games 
defeated  Michigan,  and  liad  an  unbeaten  career  until  they  met 
Chicago  on  the  f)lh  of  I)ecend)er,  when  thev  succumbed  to  'die 
superior  ofience   i^f   the   Chicago   team. 
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PROGRESS  OF   GAME   TO  COAST 


WIIILK  the  MicldJe-West  and  the  teams  that  arc  classed  as 
Middle- \Vesteru  teams  represent  what  is  best  known  of 
foot  l^all  in  the  country  outside  of  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
tlie  other  sections  as  stated  in  our  review  last  year  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  prominent  in  the  sport.  The  advance  is  chiellv 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  game  into  the  schools  which  feed  the 
various  universities.  This  is  only  a  repetition  of  its  history  wherever 
the  s[iort  has  been  taken  up.  First  the  game  is  played  in  a  random 
and  ratlier  hit-or-miss  manner  in  the  universities,  then,  through  the 
])rcsence  of  some  man  in  the  universit\-  who  has  played  where  the 
game  is  farther  advanced,  or  by  means  of  the  services  of  a  coach,  the 
later  ideas  and  methods  become  better  understood,  and  general  ffxjt 
ball  education  is  begun.  From  this  point  the  development  is  rapid, 
the  schools  which  feed  this  particular  university  take  up  the  game, 
and  Ijefore  long  are  sending  out  men  who  understand  it  quite  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  some  of  the  university  players. 

This  year  the  foot  ball  played  by  Iowa  has  excited  principal  com. 
ment.  The  Iowa  team  has  already  been  mentioned  as  competing 
this  year  with  the  Middle-Western  teams.  Formerly  Iowa  had  her 
main  contests  with  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Under  the 
former  Pennsylvania  player,  Dr.  Knipc,  the  team  has  developed 
especial  excellence,  and  by  a  tie  with  Chicago,  and  by  severely  de- 
feating several  of  the  smaller  colleges,  has  taken  up  a  position  of 
prominence. 

As  one  proceeds  South  into  Ohio  he  comes  upon  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent teams  of  which  Oberlin  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  were 
the  first  to  be  much  commented  upon  in  the  East.  Oberlin  enjoyed 
an  especial  prominence  last  season  owing  to  iier  close  game  with 
Cornell.      Where  these  Oliio  teams   have  met   outside  teams  thi>^  vear 
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tluy  liave  not  been  especially  successful,  but  beside  the  two  already 
mentioned,  good  foot  ball  is  being  played  by  the  team  representing 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  as  well  as  the  team  sent  out  by 
the  Western  Reserve. 

Passing  into  Mis>,ouri  one  comes  to  the  teams  commented  upon  last 
year,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Kansas  has  preserved  its 
former  standing  and  administered  this  year  to  Missouri  the  most 
telling  defeat  of  the  series,  although  Missouri  scored,  a  thing  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  last  three  years.  The 
score  was  34  to  G. 

Going  on  out  to  the  Tacilic  Coast  one  llnds  the  interest  there  un- 
abated, in  fact,  rather  on  the  increase.  Fifteen  thousand  people 
watched  the  Univcisity  of  California  ilefeat  Stanford  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  later  over  ten  thousand  watched  Carlisle  defeat  California 
by  that  narrowest  of  margin^  a  safety  touchdown  or  two  points. 
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SPECIAL   MATCHES 

HARVARD-YALE 

Till".  Ilarvard-Vale  game  of  1S99  at  Cambridge,  November  iS, 
brought  closely  to  mind  much  that  happened  on  that  samt- 
field  two  years  before,  when  Rodgers'  team  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  contrary  to  the  prevailing  expectation,  played  the  Harvard 
eleven  to  a  standstill.  The  match  of  1899  was  no  less  remarkable 
and  no  less  exciting.  The  day  was  a  good  one  and  the  teams  in  first- 
class  condition.  Tlie  punting  of  the  Vale  captain,  McRride,  was  the 
factor  wliich  evened  up  the  conditions  so  that  the  two  teams  were 
fairly  matched,  for  Harvard  was  far  stronger  in  the  back  field  in 
handling  punts  and  running  tluiu  back,  gaining  repeatedly  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  in  this  way,  which,  however,  was  but  barely  enough  to 
equalize  McBride's  long  kicks.  The  critical  point  of  the  game  came 
when  Harvard,  having  carried  the  ball  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
field  by  a  persistent  hammering  with  their  plunging  backs,  and  espec- 
ially with  Ellis,  were  held  up  just  outside  the  Yale  goal,  and  failed  to 
get  the  ball  over  the  line.  A  few  moments  later  they  had  another 
opportunity  due  to  a  fair  catch,  but  here  also  they  failed  and  from 
that  time  on  they  did  not  again  seriously  menace  Yale's  goal.  Yale's 
offensive  game  was  never  alarming  to  Harvard,  as  it  seemed  to  lack 
both  vigor  and  judgment.  The  game  ended  with  no  score  by  either 
side. 


PRINCETON— YALE 

THE   Princeton-Yale   game   at   New   Haven,    November  25,  was 
one  of   those   wonderful   matches   which   makes  foot  ball  the 
ideal  sport,  attracting  such  enormous  crowds  and  never  failing 
to  appeal  especially    to   those   who  love   excitement.     The  game  was 
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\\(;ti  in  llie  last  lialf  niimite,  aii<l  durini;  tliu  entire  afternoun  no  one 
could  feel  for  a  moment  that  llie  game  was  finally  settled  until  tlie 
referee's  whistle  blew  at  the  end. 

Princeton  was  more  successful  with  end  runs,  and  Vale  witli  straii^lit 
pjuni^jes.  The  Princeton  men  .seemed  less  able  to  stand  the  strain 
than  Yale,  and  were  largely  replaced  by  substitutes  before  the  end  of 
the  game. 

Two  marvelous  drop-kicks  were  made,  the  first  by  Sharpe  of  Yale, 
neaily  half  the  length  of  the  field,  and  tlie  second  by  Poe  of  I'rince- 
ton,  turning  defeat  into  victory  at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  play. 

The  day  was  a  good  one.  but  witli  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
west which  gave  one  end  of  the  field  a  decided  advantage. 

Princeton  scored  first  and  last,  Yale  scoring  in  between.  Kacli 
scored  a  drop-kick  field  goal,  and  each  a  touchdown,  but  Princeton 
converted  hers  while  \'ale  failed,  thus  leaving  the  final  score  II  to  10. 


HARVARD-PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  I  larvard-J'ennsylvania  game  on  November  4  was  not  ])ar- 
ticularly  interesting.  The  da)- was  a  good  one  and  the  maleh 
was  played  at  Piiiladelphia.  The  Pennsylvania  team  was 
practically  at  its  weakest  point  of  tlie  season,  and  tliere  was  never 
any  tune  wlien  they  had  tlie  slightest  chance  against  Harvard.  Ellis 
of  Harvard  did  some  wonderful  line  plunging,  and  Daly  handled  his 
team  well  and  took  every  advantage  of  Pennsylvania's  weaknesses. 
Mare,  for  Pennsylvania,  seemed  the  only  player  who  could  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Harvard  attack,  and  as  he  could  not  l)e  everywhere 
his  efforts  only  saveil  I'eiinsyhania  from  worse  defeat.  The  final 
score  was  16  to  o. 


WEST   POINT-ANNAPOLIS 

THIS  malch  was  played  at  I'hiladelphia,  a  distinct  innovation. 
It  inarketl  the  renewal  of  rclalions  between  the  two  acada- 
mies,  whiih  in  loot  ball  had  bii  n  l)rokin  off  f(^r  several  years. 
It  is  snfe  to  say  that  Annapolis  were  the  favorites  on  form,  and  it  was 
generally  belle\ed  that  they  would  win.      They  had  had  the  l)enefit  of 
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more  divcrsf  coaching  and  w  ere  regarded  as  a  more  veteran  organiza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  West  Point  had  played  some  hard  games, 
and  while  defeated  repeatedly,  had  learned  through  experience  much 
that  proved  later  a  benefit  to  them.  When  the  t\\o  teams  met  it  was 
noticeable  that  West  Point  was  rather  the  heavier  team,  and  as  the 
match  went  on  it  became  api;)arent  also  that  they  had  the  belter 
bottom.  Annapolis  made  the  error  of  giving  up  her  runs  through 
and  just  outside  of  tackle,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  game  seemed 
effective,  and  concentrating  her  play  too  much  upon  the  centre  and 
guards.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  it  was  notice- 
able that  Annapolis  was  losing  ground,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
desperate  brace,  by  which,  -toward  the  end,  they  managed  to  score, 
the  Navy  was  "  out  of  it  "  during  the  rest  of  the  game. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CORNELL 

IN  this  match  played  in  I'hiladelphia,  November  29,  Pennsylvania 
reversed  her  Harvard  form,  and  Cornell,  who  had  played  two  or 
three  marvelously  strong  games,  seemed  to  be  very  much  out  of 
condition.  The  result  of  these  two  things  occurring  at  the  same  time, 
was  that  Pennsylvania  overwhelmed  the  Ithacans  by  a  tremendous 
score,  actually  preventing  their  gaining  five  yards  at  anytime  through- 
out the  two  periods  of  play,  and  winning  by  20  to  o. 

McCracken  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Hare  the  captain,  bore  off  the 
chief  honors,  although  the  entire  Pennsylvania  team  played  well  and 
showed  by  all  odds  their  best  team-work  of  the  year. 

* 
CORNELL-PRINCETON 

CORNELL  met  Princeton,  October  28,  and  in  a  sensational 
match  obtained  the  victory  which  she  had  long  been  looking 
for.  The  contest  was  not  one  of  brilliant  lilay,  but  rather 
steady  dogged  work,  and  the  offensi\e  work  of  neither  side  was  up  to 
the  standard,  ("ornoll  finally  scored  live  points,  Princeton  getting 
nothing. 
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CHICAGO    WISCONSIN 

CIIICACO,  wit.)  ha. I  l.ecn  al  .i.l,|,willi  M  ieliii;aii  and  Wiscon- 
sin, o\\  ing  [>i  ihc  (luestiun  i)f  place  of  gromuls  anil  gate  re- 
ceipts, liad  tiierefore  made  up  her  niatclies  principally  w  itli 
llie  idea  that  the:e  would  he  no  contest  with  these  two,  finally  played 
the  winner  of  the,  Wisconsin-Micliigan  match  as  a  w  ind-up  to  the 
season.  The  match  was  a  severe  one,  but  llie  Chicago  team  was  too 
strong  for  the  Badgers,  and  finally  won  the  game. 

* 
CARLISLE-PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  the  middle  of  October  the  Carlisle  J  r.dians  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  ill  a  game  which  well  indicatetl  the  veteran  abilities  of  their 
team,  defeated  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  16  points  to  5. 
In  fact,  the  general  im|)ression  was  that  the  home  team  was  fortunate 
in  securing  this  single  score,  the  Indians  showing  the  same  aggressive 
work  which  they  showed  later  in  the  season  when  they  overwhelmed 
Columbia. 

YALE-WISCONSIN 

TIIK  earliest  of  the  games  played  between  Eastern  and  Western 
teams  was  that  played  at  New  Haven  on  October  21,  when, 
in  a  contest  of  remarkable  evenness  throughout,  Yale  finally 
succeeflcd,  thanks  to  a  long  end  run  by  Richards,  in  scoring.  O'Dea's 
kicking  for  Wisconsin  was  good  as  far  as  punts  were  concerned,  but 
his  drop-kicking,  owing  very  likely  to  the  wind  which  was  blowing, 
did  not  prove  effective.     The  final  score  was  Yale,  6;  Wisconsin,  o. 


CHICAGO  -PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  Uiiiversit}-  of  ("iiicago  and  the  University  of  J'ennsylvania 
met  on  October  2S  in  an  Kast  vs.  West  match  in  which  only 
the  rugged  persistency  of  the  Pennsylvania  jjlayers  was  able 
to  convert  into  a  tie.  Chicag(j  had  the  better  of  the  running  game, 
her  backs  making  frequent  and  desperate  inroads  on  the  Pennsylvania 
line.     The  final  score  was  5  to  5. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— MICHIGAN 

ANOTHER  East  vs.  West  match  was  played  on  November  11  at 
Pliiladelpliia  between  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
contests  of  the  season,  l)oth  sides  making  successful  plays,  McLean 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  being  the  hero  in  this  respect.  The 
final  score  was  :    University  of  Pennsylvania,  ii;  ^Michigan,  10. 


WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN 

THE  University  of  Wisconsin  met  the  University  of  Michigan 
on  November  29  and  defeated  them  decisively,  A  general 
feeling  prevailed  before  the  game  that  the  match  would  be  a 
very  close  one  and  that  the  kicking  of  Wisconsin  might  be  the  only 
determining  factor  in  the  game.  As  it  was,  however,  they  scored 
almost  as  much  without  their  kicker  as  with  him,  the  final  result  being 
Wisconsin,  17,  and  the  University  (if  Michigan,  5. 


LAFAYETTE-CORNELL 

OX  November  1 1,  Lafayette,  who,  since  the  day  of  her  victory 
over  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  some  seasons  ago,  has 
not  come  to  the  front  by  the  defeat  of  any  of  the  leading 
teams,  once  more  took  a  prominent  position  by  defeating  Cornell,  the 
victors  over  both  Princeton  and  Columbia,  by  a  score  of  6  to  5. 

CORNELL— COLUMBL\ 

N  November  7  Cornell  went  to  New  York  and  met  Columbia. 
Owing  to  Columbia's   victory  over  Yale   it   was  the  general 


O 


impression  that  the  match  would  be  a  hard  fought  one  and 
that  the  chances  were  by  no  means  bad  for  a  Columbia  victory.  The 
result  Mas,  therefore,  all  the  more  surprising  in  that  Cornell  outclassed 
her  city  rivals,  defeating  them  by  29  jx.ints  to  nothing. 
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COLUMBIA    YALE 

AkKMARKAlJlJ-:  nialLli  was  playcl  al  Nlw  VorU,  Uclobci  2S, 
hetutfu  tilt*  new  ly  organized  Columbia  team  ami  the  Yale 
(•le\i-n.  ill  uliich  Ctilumbia  succeeded  in  defeating  the  New 
Haven  leaui.  The  result  was  a  surprise  to  many,  but  was  not  un- 
deserved on  either  side,  Columbia  playing  a  strong,  aggressive  game, 
while  the  \;\\f  team  lapsed  after  the  lirst  part  of  tlie  match  into  a 
(logged  kiml  of  work  without  life  or  dash,  and  with  a  ho|ielcssness 
apparentiy  borne  of  disorganization.  Their  resistance  was  plucky, 
but  their  attack  was  entirely  lacking  in  power,  and  Cobnnbia  grew 
careless  of  it.      The  final  score  was  5  to  o. 

wo 

BROWN-DARTMOUTH 

TllK   match  played  on  NovemT)er  25    was  an  even  more  decisive 
\  i(  tory  for  l>row  n   than   in   the    former    year,  her    team   being 
s!  ronger  in  almost  every   j)oint    of    the   game   than  the   Creen 
Mountain  boys.      The  score  was  lb  to  5. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA-STANFORD 

^^IIIS  annual  match  resulted  as  it  did  last  \ear,  in  a  decisive 
\ictory  f;)r  California,  w  lio  afterwards  added  still  more 
laurels  to  their  wreath  by  a  remarkably  close  game  with  the 
Carlisle  Indians,  in  which  the  only  score  was  a  safety  by  the  Berkeley 
men. 
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RECORDS  OF  TEAMS 
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ADKl.l'HI   ACADEMY  (HROOKI.YN) 
Adelphi.O;  Brooklyn  High,  (i. 
0;  Pratt  Institute,  li. 
0;  St.  Paul,  (i. 
0;  Erasmus  Hall,  D. 


Adelphi,  0;  "  Poly  Prep,"  6. 
*'      28;  Crawford,  0. 

0;  Manual  Training,  22 
0;  Ithaca,  22. 


Ambers 


Aniiapoli 


2ti;  Williston,  (I. 

O;  Yale,  2:3. 

0;  Harvard,  41. 

0;  Columbia,  IS. 
24;  Worcester  Tech. 

(I;  Trinity,  D. 


AMHERST. 

Amherst, 


11:  r.owdoin,  G. 

0    P.oston  College,  IS. 

0;  "  Aggies,"  .^). 
12;  M.  I.  T.,ri. 

(»;  Williams,  :W. 

0;   Wesley  an,  l(t. 


ANNAPOLIS. 

10;  St.  John's,  0.  i     Annapolis,  12;  North  Carolina,  0. 

(I;  Princeton,  r>. 
ti;  Pennsylvania  State,  0. 
0;  Lafayette,  n. 


:].');  Trinity,  0. 
2:3;  Lehigh,  0.. 
.');  West  Point,  17. 


ATHENS  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Sept.  80— .\tb 

Oct.    r--     ' 

Oct. ' 

Oct.    28—       ' 


22;  Kramer's  Ponies,0. 
24;  Elmira,  0. 
fi;  Cortland  Nor.,  12. 
17;  Towanda  A.  A.,  0. 


Nov.    4— Athens,  10;  Groton.  .'i. 
Nov.  11—      "        24;  Mansfield  Nor.   0 
Nov.  30-       "         34;C'ti'dY.M.C.A.,0. 
Dec.    9-       "         1«;  Oroton  A.  A.,  0. 


HALTIMORE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


0;   Dickinson,  12. 
12;  Gallaudct.  0. 

0;  Lfniv.  of  Virginia.  0. 
Iti;  Georgetown  Univ.,  0. 

0;  Columbia  A.  C,  0. 

0;  DiKpiesne  C.  cV  A.  C,  :i]. 


Haltimore,  11;  Portsmouth  A.  C,  0. 
12;  Univ.  of  .Maryland,  (i. 
'^^  IS;  Col.  Phy.  and  Surg.,0. 

;">;  Georgetown  I'niv.,  11. 
17:  WmsIi.  Y.M  C    \  ,(I. 


r.KLOIT  COLLEGE 

Sept.  22-r.clnit,  10;  Whitew'ir  Nor.,  0.  I    Nov.    4- 
Sept.  80         "         .")'.»;  Whitew'ti-  Nor.,  0.         Nov.  11 

Oct.      7—     "  0;  Univ.  of  Wis.,  30.  I     Nov.  IS- 

Oct.   21—     "         1!;  Northwestern,  0.  Nov.  .30 

Oct.    28         "  II;   Lawrence,  0.  I 


Hel. 


it,  2S;   Lake  Forest,  0. 
.■)•,  -Minnesota,  .'). 
0;  Chicago,  .^T). 
0;    Knox  College,  0 


I'.ronklvn  Hlt;b,0;   Hclmont  A.  C,  15. 
C,\  Pratt  Institute,  28. 
"  11;  Dobbs  Ferry  F.C., 11 

•'_  tl;  H.irkett^town,  .58. 


BROOKLYN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Brooklyn  High,  G;  Brooklyn  Latin,  (). 
10;  Erasmus  Hall,  0. 
0;  Adelphi.  0. 
0;  St.  Paul.  2.J. 
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r.ROOKLVX  LAIIX  SCHOOL. 
Mrooklyn  Hisli,  ().         |     ISrooklyn  Latii 


0;  Pratt  In 

" 

(1;  St.  P;.ul 

I'.i; 

M..ly  CrusNii. 

O; 

IllftS,  (i. 

'i; 

Pcniisylv;mia,  (i 

■J."); 

("nnipello,  0. 

0; 

Harvard,  IL 

35; 

Ncwtnwne,  0. 

0;    Krasimis  Hall,  6. 
(1;  "  Poly  Prcp,"0. 


r.ROWN. 

r.rnXN 

11,  HS;   .Mass.  Inst.    IV 
•  >;   Princeton.  ](S. 
)-2\   I'.oston  Collcg 
If);   Dai  tnioiith,  5. 
C;  Chicago,  17. 

CARLETON  ATHLETIC  UNION 
Carleton,  Ki;  Owatonna  Athletics,  0 
•2-2\  East  Side  High.  0. 
"  Tt:  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  'i' 

i7\  St.  Thomas.  (I. 


I    Carleton,  22;  Hamline,  0. 
i  ••  33;  Shattiick,  0. 


Macalester,  0. 


ans,  "21;  ( ieliy^lnn  y,  (I. 

515;  Susquehanna,  (I. 
'         16;  Pennsylvania,  5 

](i;  Dickinson,  5. 
'         l(t;   Harvard.  •■.'"J. 


CARLISLE  INDIAN'S. 

Indians,  32;  HaniillDn,  0. 
"  0;   Princeton.  12. 

HI;  Oberlin,  0. 
45;  Columbia.  0. 


cnic.u;* ). 

Chicago,  2;  I'-UL^lewoud  H    S. 

1). 

Cl.ica.^ 

<),  K; 

Cornell,!;. 

"       12;  Hyde  Park  H.  S. 

(». 

" 

.5S; 

Oberlin,  0. 

"      3!);  West  Division  H 

S..  ' 

" 

5; 

Pennsylvani; 

"       45;  Englewood  H.  S 

<l. 

'• 

14; 

Purdue.  (•. 

1(1;  Kno.x,  0. 

" 

70; 

Northucslen 

"       12;  P.  andS.,0. 

35; 

Beloit,  0. 

"       23;  Notre  Dame,  (1. 

21); 

Minnesota,  0 

"         5;  Iowa,  5. 

17; 

Brown,  0. 

2't;  Dixon  College,  0. 

CLINTON   LIBERAL  INSTITUTE. 


Sept.30— C.L.I.,].S;  Kt.PlainsY.M.A.,  0. 
Oct.    5—       "        24;      "  "  0. 

Oct.    7-       "  6;  Herkimer  Tnd'ts.  0. 

Oct.  11 —       "        47;  Canajoharie  0. 
Oct.  14—       "        22;  Colgate  Academy,G. 


Oct.  21  -C.L.I.,  (iO;  Amsterdam  High,  0. 
Oct.  25-  "  ll;St.  JohnsMi!.AC,29. 
Nov.  3—  "  16;  Amsterdam  High,  0. 
Nov.  7--  "  26;  Johnstown  High,  0. 
Nov.  2/}—     "       .56;  Fort  Plain,  0. 


Sept.  30-C.H.S.,  34;  Rochester  F.  A.,0 
Oct.  7—  "  28;  Waterloo  A.  A.  0 
Oct.    28—       "  0;  Syracuse  A.  A.,  0, 

Nov.  11 —       "  5;  I'aldvvinsvilic,  (i. 


CLYDE  HIOH   SCHOOL. 

Nov.  22— C.H.S.,  10;  All-Clyde,  0. 


Nov.  25— 
Nov.  so- 


il;  Baldwinsville,  5. 
0;   P.aldwinsville,  0. 


Colgate,  0;  Cornell,  42. 
"         0;  Hamilton,  30. 
"       11;  Colgate  A.  C,  ii 
K;  Si.  John's,  ('. 


COLOATE. 

Colgate,  6;  Syracuse  A.  A. .  12. 
"       12;  St.  John's,  0. 
"        12:   Union,  5. 


C()Li,i:(;iA  II',  SCHOOL 

llf^iatf,  (I;    Dui-liUO.  1     C. 

•.-.';   WllO,.|  \-..il    (I. 


iRKl 

•ullr 


(jr. 


Sl'ALUlXG  S    ATHLETIC    LIURARV. 


Hundlev     Wy<  kolT  Har.ier.  K...  1, 

Maj^oM  Lvlc-  Slr.iiis,-  V.    lax  lor 

Hurley  Kwart         Crai- (Capt  )       Toitariello       L.Taylor 

PKDDIF.  INSTirUlK   FOOT  J5 AIJ,  TF,AM. 


■ti'^iU  iaiuec     i'ackard  Lamson   Frost 

J"""'"""     ,      .  Herr  Clnrk  C'aldvNcll         Cuolcy 

GiiilkliiCapt.) 
IJrowiiint; 


llouU 

COLORADO  COr.LEOK  FOOT   LA  i.L    IFA  \L 
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Columbia,  30;  Walton,  0. 
"  •~'(i;  Rutgers,  0. 

'•  21 ;  Union.  0. 

"  0;  Princeton,  11. 

"      .    40;  N.  Y.  U.,0. 
18;  Amherst,  0. 


Sept.  2;— Cornell,  42\  Colgate,  0. 
Sept.  27-       "         17;  Syracu-^c,  0. 
Sept.  30—       "         K';   Hamilton.  0. 
Oct.      7—       "         12;  Williams,  0. 
Oct.    14—      "  5;  Chica-o,  17. 


COLUMBIA. 

Columbi 


,  5;  Yale,  0. 
4t5;  Stevens,  0. 

0;  Cornell,  2(1. 
16;  West  Point,  0. 
22;  Dartmouth,  0. 

0;  Indians,  45. 


CORNELL. 


Oct.    21— Cornell,  (5;  Lehigh,  0. 
Oct.   2S—       "         T);  Princeton,  0. 
Nov.    7—       "       29;  Columbia,  0. 
Nov.  11  -       "         ,5;   Lafayette,  (). 
Nov.  30    -       "         0;  Pennsylv.inia 


Cortland,  22;  Ithaca  Hiyh  School,  0. 

12;  St.  John's  Mil.  School,  0. 
11;  St.  "John's  Mil.  School,  11. 
12;  Athens  (Pa.)  A.  C,  G. 


CORTLAND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Cortland.  20;  Cascadilla  School,  0. 

22;  Mansfield,  Pa.,  Normal,  0 
17;  Cortland  Y.  M.  C.  A..  10. 

0;  Manstickl,  Pa., Normal. 46 


CULVER  (IND.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 
Oct.      7— Culver.  .56;  Lafayette  H.  S.,  0 
Oct.    14—      "        12;  West  Div.  H.  S.,0 
Oct.  21—      "        18;  Huntington  H.S.,0 
Nov.   7—       "        40;  Lake  Forest  Ac,  0, 


Nov.  Ik— Culver,  30;  Lewis  Inst.,  0. 
Nov.  IK—       "        18;  Morgan  Pk.  Ac,  6. 
Nov.  :J5—      "        20;  South  Side  Ac,  0. 
E.  Aurora  H.S.,5. 


Dec.    1- 


3.5 


DARTMOUTH. 

Darimouth,  16;  P:.\eter.  5.  Dartmouth,  0,  Harvard,  11. 

37;  P.owdoin,  0.  "  0;  Wesleyan,  11. 

0;  Yale,  12.  "  0;  Columbia,  22. 

"  10;  Williams,  12.  "  5;  I'.rown,  16. 

2;  West  Point.  6. 


DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 


Sept.  30— Delaware    .5;  Wil.  H.S.,0. 
Oct.      7—        "  76;  Tome  Inst,  0. 

Oct.    14—        "  23;  Penn.  Mil.   C.  0. 

Oct.    18 —        "  0;  Swarthmore,  17. 


Oct,    21— Delaware,  .56;  Wil.  Con.  A..0 
Oct.    28—        ■•  0;  Haverford,  23. 

Nov.  11—        "  34;  Md.  Ag.  C,  0 

Nov.  18—        "  3.5;  Wil.  Con.  A.,  0. 


DELAWARE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Oct.    7-D.H.S.,6;CohimbusN. H.S.,0.     I     Nov.  IS— D.H.S.,  6;  Col'b's  Cen.  H  S    0 
Oct.  21-       "        .5:  '•  "         0.         Nov.  2.5-        '       2i;  Mt.  Vernon,  0. 

Nov.  4—       "        0,  Dayton  H.S.,  10.  |     Nov.  30--       "         6;  Dayton  H.  S.,  0. 


Denver,  20;  Stale 

.5;  Wash! 

20;   Kans:i 


DI.NVER  A  THLETIC  CLUH. 
:houl  ,>f  Mines,  (I.  I     Denver,  12;   Haskell  Indians.  0. 

irn  •*  Kan."  Coll.,  0.     |  "         3!»;   Denver  Wheel  Club,  0. 


Depauw,  22;  Indi.anapoli 
0;  Purdue.  40. 
12;   Franklin,  0. 


City  Medics,  0. 
6. 


I  "         11;  Univ.  of  Colorado,  6. 

DEPAUW. 

I     Depauw,  17;  Rose  Polytechnic,  0. 

6;  Mich.  Agricultural,  23. 


Drake,  48;   Lcno.v,  .5. 
"         6;  Nebraska,  1', 


DRAKE. 

I     Drake,  11;   Mi 


iouri,  0. 
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B.  Powers  Brandenburg  Siiess   Force  Coldren   Lambert     Pearson     Cliristic    Muuat 
Wright     Foote  (Capt.)         E.  Powers     Finnerty 
Kenney         Walker  Waters  Insley  Zilligan  V'aiix 

DENVER  WHEEL  CLUB  FOOT  BALL  TEAAL 


u 

D  ' 

fll 

wKffm  r ' 

J 

^•— ii^J 

Parvin  Parker     Railsback       Kirkhopp  P-othwell     ,  Gallegher 

Cavanaugh  Smith  Morgan  ,^;  ^qjllins 

Smith     Clay     Deardoff         Brown 
Johnstone       (Capt.)      Van  Stone         Moore 
DENVER  ATHLETIC  CLUB  FOOT  BALL  TEAM 


SPAI.DIXG's    ATIILKTIC    LinR.MiV 
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F.RASMUS  HALL  HKHI   SCHOOL  (HROOKLYN). 

Erasmus  Hall,  0;  Pratt  Institute,  24. 
0;   Haltic  High,  12. 
"  (i;   .Adelphi  Academy,  0. 

0;  "  Poly  Prep,"G. 


Erasmus  Hall,  ti;   Pirooklyu  Latin,  0 

11;  .Montclair  High,  0. 

"  0;  East  Orange,  12. 

"  0;   Hackcttstown,  40. 

0;   Brooklyn  High,  10 


GALLAUDET  COLLEGE. 
Oct.     7— r.allauilet,     0;    P.al.  Med.  C,  12 
n.  t.  14^         "  :«;  Wash.  Col..  0. 

Oct.  21-  "  II;  Univ.  of  Va.,  ',. 

Nov.   1—         "  0;  <'.enru;t'ii  U.,  (J. 


Nov.  7-Oallau.ict,42;   Univ    of  Md.,0. 
Nov. IS-  "  IS;  St.    l-.hn's  C,  .-j. 

Nov..}(t—         ••  ]•-';  W.  V.M.C.A.,0. 


C.rinn.  11,  .'.;    K. 
r.;   Mi 
(t;   Ion 

nnes( 
va.  It 

Sept.  20— Hami 
Sept.  27- 
Sept.  30- 
Oct.     7- 
Oct.    14- 
Oct.    21- 

Iton, 

OKI  N.N  ELL. 

I     (;iinn.-ll. 


C;    Aim 
•J;  Ncl, 


lIA.MILrON. 


'-,  0. 
iska.O. 


:',:>;  Uti.-a  K.  A.,0. 
ST;   Utica  Ath.,  0. 

0;  Cornell,  12. 
:iO;  Colgate,  0. 
24;  Rensselaer,  11. 
3.-);  X.  V.  Univ.,  0. 


Nov.      1      II. 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18- 
Nov.  22   - 
Nov.  25 — 


li"n,    (I;   Imiians,  .32. 
0;  Union,  0. 
38;  Colgate,  0. 
IS;  Trinity,  (i. 
17;  N.  Y.  Univ..O. 


HARVARD. 


Sept.  30-Harvard,  29;  Williams,  0. 
Oct.      4—         "  13;  P.owdoin,  0. 

Oct.      7-        "  20;  Weslevnn,0. 

Oct.    11—         "  41;  Amhefst,  0. 

Oct.     14—         "  IS;  West  Point,  0. 

Oct.     IS—         "  2'.»;   Pates,  0. 


Oct.    21— H: 
Oct.    28— 
Nov.    4- 
Nov.  11  — 

Nov.  1S-- 


.-ard,  11;   P.rown,  0. 

22;  Indians,  10. 

Pi;  Vj.  of  IYmh).,  0. 
'  11 ;    1  >.ntmoutli,  0. 

0;  Yale,  0. 


HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE 


Sept.  23— Holy  Cross,  11;  Am.  Ag,  0.  |     Oct.    28- 
Sept.  30—            "               0;  Brown,  I'J.  Nov.    4- 

Oct.      7—  "  39;  Trinity,  0.  Nov.  11- 

Oct.    14—  "  23;  Worcester.  0.  Nov.  2.^5 

Oct.    18-  "  5;  Williams,  23.  I     Nov.  30- 


■Holy  Cros 


12;  F.  V.  .M.  L.,0. 

0;  Tufts,  0. 

0;  Weslevan,  10. 
4.-V,  U.  of  Vt.,0. 

0;   P>oBton  C,  17. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOI,  (NEW  YORK). 
Horace  NLinn,  .">;  Cutler,  G.  |     Horace  Mann,  21;  Mount  Vernon,  0 


.•4;  Staten  Is.  Academy,  0. 
"  "j;  Montclair  High,  0.  |  " 

HOWARD  PARK  A.  C 
Oct.  15-Howard,  35;  Elkhart  A.  A.,0. 
Oct.  22—        "         12;  Garfield  A.  C.,0. 
Oct.  29—        "  0;  Astor  A    A.,  0. 

Nov.  5—        "         10;  Astor  A.  A.,0. 


!J9;  Berkeley,  0. 
2;  Columbia.  1903,  15. 


Nov.  12- Howard,  32;  All-U.  of  C,  0. 
Nov.  19—         "         11;  W.End  Tigers,  0. 
Nov.  26-         "         13;  Indians,  0. 
Nov.  30-         "         12;  Toledo  Y.  A..  1] 


Illinois,  6;  AVesleyan  (111.),  0. 
"        .5;  Knox,  0. 

0;  Indiana,  5. 
"        0;  Michigan,  5. 


ILLINOIS. 

Illinois,  0;  Alumni,  0. 

0;  Wisconsin,  23. 
"       29;  St.  Louis  University,  0. 
0;  Iowa,  58. 


L«rc. 
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Lewis     Steele     Oiiii.iii  Aiiiici      Landry     Marquess      Martin 

Ryder  May  Bailey  Lockett  Work 

Barabin  Thompson         Beatty  Spring 

Holt  (Capt.) 
FISK  UNIVERSITY  FOOT  BALL  TEAM. 


"^^  ^If— — ^  h^                 ^tmamt^^^m^mk*   '"'''^m'    ^ 

^ 

^^^^ 

ji 

m^-m^-^  -^^F^%  ■fcMfcikM^ 

AUSTIN   HIGH   ^i   1[M()L  Fuul     r.ALL  'J'EAIM. 
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ILLINOIS  WESI,EVAX  IN  l^  F.RSl  TV 


Sept.  30— Wesleyan,    0;  Univ.  cf  111.,  (i. 
Oct.      6—         "  (.0;  Illinois  Col.,0. 

Oct.    14-         "  41;  P.r'dly  Polv.,  0. 

Oct.   21—         "  .'i.");  Eureka  Col.,  0. 

Nov.    4    ■         "  S'.l;   ItrVlly  Poly.,  0. 


Nov.    8— Weslfvan,  >J4;   Lincoln  U.,  0. 
Nov.  IL'  "  0;  Wash.  Univ  ,  6. 

Nov.  2:5—  "  0;   Dix.  Normal.  C. 

N..V.  .id  ••  .-,;    Rush  Aled  ,  (1 


Indiana,  17;  Ro'sc  Polytechnic, 
.5;   Illinois,  0. 
"         0;  Notre  Dame,  17. 


INDIANA. 

I     Indi: 


Nort 
Pun 


Sept.  28— Iowa,  '22;   Iowa  State  Nor.,  ( 
Sept.  30 —     "      3»>;  Iowa  Alumni,  (I. 
(^ct.     7—     "        .5;  Chicago,  ;"). 
Oct.    14—     "      35;  Penn  College,  0. 


Oct.   21 


17;  Rush,  0. 


IOWA. 

Oct.     27--Iowa,  T);  Ames,  0. 

Nov.    4—     "      ;i();  Nebraska.  0 

Nov.  11"     "      Hi;  (;rinnell,(». 

Nov.  IS  -     "      -.Vi;  Knox,0. 


Nov.  .30- 


r)S;   Illinois,  0. 


JAMESTOWN  (N.  V.\   IIICII  SCHOOL. 
Jamestown,    fi;  Warren,  0.  I    Jamtstown,  1v>;  Second  Team.  0. 

32;  Salamanca,  0.  |  "  '-M,   Eredonia  N<«rmal, 

.")."i;  Corry,  0.  "  1 2;  ( lowand.-.,  (t. 

10;  Company  C,  11.  "  0;  Oowanda    0 

18;  Titusville,  0  I 


KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 


Sept.  14-Kalama/oo,  10;  M.   A.  C,  0. 
Oct.      7—  •'  12:  Stunjis.  12. 

Oct.    18—  •'  21;  Hillsdale,  0. 

Oct.    28—  "  12;  Olivet,  11. 

Nov.     4 —  "  .t;  Alma,  ~). 


Nov.  11  — Kalama/oo,  21;  Lake  Forest.O 
Nov.  18-  ••  11;  Alhion,  0. 

Nov.  2.-)  ■  0;  U.  of  ]\L,  24. 

Nov.  30"  ••  1(1;  Albion,  IL 


KANSAS 


Kansas,  12;  Haskell  hulians 
30;  Nebraska,  20. 


I     Kansas,  34;  Missouri,  0. 

I 


KEN VON  COLLEGE 
Kenyon,  22;  O.  W.  U.,  0. 
"  0;  Marietta    12. 

"  5;  Western  Reserve,  6. 

0;  Ohio  Medical  U.,  11. 


Kenyon,  29;  Denison,  0. 
11;  Case,  11. 
"         4.5;  Otterbein,  0. 
0;  O.  S.  U.,  ."5. 


KNOX. 


Knox,  11;  Iowa  Wesleyan,  0. 
0;  Chicago,  40. 
0;  Illinois,  5. 
"        G;  Grinnell,  5. 


Lafayette,  34;  Ursinus,  0. 

13;  Villa  Nova,  0. 
"  IG;  Swarthmore,  G. 

"  57;  Rutgers,  0. 

0;  Princeton,  12. 
"  6;  L'niversity  of  Penna.,  fl 

"  5;  Annapolis,  0. 


Knox,  3.5;  Eureka,  0. 
"        5;  Washington, 
0;  Iowa,  3:3. 
6;  Beloit,  G. 


LAFAYETTE. 

I     Lafayette,  17;  Lehigh,  0. 
I  "  IG;  Newark  A.  C.,0 

'■  G;  Cornell,  5. 

12;  Bucknell,  0. 


3.5;  Lehigh,  Q. 
36;  Dickinson,  0. 


IQ2 
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«• 

mS 

D.  Tarpey     Groesbeck     Callahan       Leonard         Adams  Woithen 

Wooley  Burke         Moffat         Smith  (Capt.)  Trent 

P.  Tarpey  Riter  Gardanier  N.  Smith     Howell 

SALT  LAKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOT  HALL  TEA^L 


Dr.  Cummings  Williaiub  Bean  Brooke 

McVaugh  -  Thomas 

Bell         Farquhar  (Capt.)     Stewart 
Mattliews  Jackson  Beard  Downing 

Seaman  Hall  Clothier 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE  FOOT  BALL  TEAM. 
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lakp:  korkst  academy. 

Lake  Forest,  0;  Hyde  Park  H.  S.,  IL  I     Lake  Forest,  24;  Lewis  Inst.,  0. 

5;  Northwestern  I'niv.,  24.     |  "  0;  P.  and  Surgeons,  32. 

lakk  korkst  iTNivKRsrrv. 

Lake  Forest,  11;   Lake  View  JL  S.,  5.  J      Lake  F'orest,  ti;  Kalamazoo,  21. 

0;  Wisconsin,  45.  |                 "             0;  Rush  Medics,  ;i8. 

0;  Notre  Dame,  :iS.  "              0;  liennett  Medics,  0. 

"             11;  South  Side  Academy,.')  "           21;  Poiitiac,  O. 
"              0;  Northwestern,  Ifi. 


LKIL'VNON  VALLEY  C<)LL1.(;K  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Lebanon  V'ley,    0;  Harrishurj;  H.S.,    0.  Lebanon  V'ley,  17;  StceltonY.M.C.  A.ll. 


0;  Dickinson,  m. 
2S;  F.  and  M.  A.,  0. 
0;  Ursinus,  18. 


Lehi:.;h,  0;  LTniversity  of  Peiina.,  20. 

0;  P.ucknell,  5. 
"         0;  Princeton,  17. 

0;  Cornell,  6. 
"  10;  Rutgers,  0. 
"      50;  N.  Y.  U  .  0. 


0;  Kr.ink.  &  Mar  ,  28. 
17;  Harrisburg  H.S.,  0. 
(i;  York  Y.M;C.A.,32. 


LKHIGH 


Lehigh,  0-   Lafayette,  17. 

0;  Newark  A.  C,  10. 
"         0;  Annapolis,  2^3. 
"         0;   Lafayette,  35. 


0;  \irgi 


10. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Oct.    7  -M.  T.,  20;  U.  of  Ind'polis,  0. 
Oct.  14—     "  5;  Kranklin  Co!.,  0. 

Oct.  21—    "        20;  N.  Ind'polis  A.A.,0. 
Oct.  28—     '•  0;  L.  M    T.  H.  S.,0. 


Nov.    4-M.  T.,  20;   Ind'polis  Orch's.  0. 
Nov.  18—       "        11;    Ind'polis  H.  S..0. 
Nov.  25—      "       28;  Cliampaii;n  H.S.,n. 


MASTEN  PARK   HIGH  SCHO<JL. 


.M.  P.  M.S.,  22;   Rochester  H.  S.,  5. 

12;  N.  Tonawanda  H.  S.,  12. 
(t;  Elmwood  A.  C,  0. 
34;  N.  Tonawanda  H.  S.,  0. 
IC;  Springville  H.  S.,  0. 


M.  P.  H.  S.,    0;  Syracuse  H.  S..  11. 
10;  Central  H.  S.,  0. 
"  17;  Lancaster,  (i. 

11;  Bradford   H.  S.,0. 
10;  Elmwood  A.  C,  0. 


MICHIGAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Oct.     8— Mich.,  12;  Mt.  Clem.  H.S.,  5. 
Oct.   14—     "         10;  Ponti.ic  H.  S.,0. 
Oct.  22—     "  0;  Detroit  A.  C,  0. 


Oct.  28— Mich.,  11;  Monroe  H.  S.,  5. 
Nov.    7—     "  (i;   Poniiac  H.  S.,  fi. 

Nov.  24—     "        12;  Detroit  C.  H.  S,  r). 


MINNEAPOLIS  CENTRAT,  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


M.  C.  H.  S.,  22;  Alumni,  0. 

0;  Minnesota  U.,  18. 
22;  St.  Thomas  College,  G. 
54;  North  Side  H.  S.,  0. 
11;  St.  Panic.  H.  S.,0. 
11;  East  Side  H.  S.,  0. 


M.  C.  H.  S.,  75;  Minneapolis  Acad.,  0. 
"  23;  Emerson  Alumni,  0. 

46;  Duluth  C.  H.  S.,(). 
22;  Madi.son  H.  S.,0. 
28;  South  Side  H.  S.,0. 


Minnesota,  40;  Shattuck,  0. 
"  35;  Carleton,  5. 

"  (i;  Ames,  0. 

"  5;  Grinnell,  5. 

"  6;  Alumni,  5. 


MINNESOTA. 

I      Minnesota,  5;  Beloit,  5. 


Northwestern,  11. 
0;  Wisconsin,  1!». 
0;  Chicago,  20. 
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Goodrich     Young    Smith       Angell     Wagner  McArthur 

(Capt.)  Spaulding  Ziegler 

Hammond  Payne     Jackway  Bishop 

Edwards 
UNIVER^l  TY  (W  OREGON   EOOT  HALL  TEAM 


Simpson 


Taylor         Armour         Sherwood         Gray     Wassell  Rowe  Hoskins 

Moran         Weymouth  Shorkley         Matthewson  Pritchard 

Gillis  Sweet     Reimer  (Capt.)         Freidenberger         Carlin 

'Stanton  Bunnell         Kase 

Teufel 
BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY  FOOT  BALL  TEAM. 
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21;  Warrensbiirg,  0. 
ih;  Weiitworth,  0. 
0;  Drake,  11. 
17;  Haskell  Indians,  0. 
11;  Nebraska,  0- 
38;  Washington,  11. 


MISSOURI. 

Missouri,  23;  Tarkio,  0. 
18;  Anita,  0. 


29;  Christian  T.ros.  Coll.,0. 
30;  Missouri  Valley,  0. 
G;  Kansas,  34. 


MORGAN  PARK  (CHICAGO)  ACADEMY 


Oct.    7— M.P..A..,r)0;  So.  Side  Acad.,  0. 
Oct   14—        "  ";  U.  of  Chic.  Res.,  . '3. 

Oct.' 21—       "         38;  Cent'l  Y.M.CA.,0. 
Oct.  28—       "  0;  Lake  Forest  Ac,  5. 

jvfov.  1—        "         11;  Armour  Inst.,  U. 
Nov.  4—        "         11;  Lewis  Inst.,  5. 


Nov.  9-M  P.A.,21;St.IgnatiusCol.,0. 
Nov.  11—  "  22;  Northwestern,  2. 
Nov.  15—        "  (1;  P.ennett  Med.,  0. 

Nov.  18—        "  (5;  Culver  Mil.  Ac, 18. 

Nov.  25 —       "  ~;  Northwestern,  0. 

Nov.  28—       "         11;  So.  Side  Acad.,  5. 


MT.  VERNON  (OHIO)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Sept.  30— Mt.V.H.S.,  5;  Doan  Acad.,  0. 
Oct.    14—  "  1~;  Gambier   0 

Oct.    21 —  '  <J;  Mansfield,  5. 

Nov.    4—         "  5;  Col.  E.  H.  S.,  0. 


Nov.  ]l--Mt.V.H.S.,28;  Col.  C.  H.  S.,5. 
Nov.  18-  "  10;  Col.E.  H.S.,0. 

jviov   25—  "  0;  Delaware,  21. 

Nov.  30—         "  15;  Col.  C.  H.  S...5. 


Sept.  30-M.H.S.,  ()(i;  Gr.Haven  H.S.,  0 
Opt      7—        "  G;  Ferris  C:ollege,  11, 

Oct' 14—        "  0;  G.RapidsH.S.,24 

Oct'.  28-         "         47;  Whitehall.  0. 
Nov.  4—         "  ^'>  Holland,  0. 


MUSKEGON  (MICH.)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Nov.  11— M.H.S.,    0;  G. Rapids  H  S.,0. 
Nov.  18-        "         23;   Holland,  0. 
Nov.  25 —        ■'         II;  Alumni,  0. 
TS.'ov.  30—        "         15;  AnnArborH.S.,  0. 


Nebraska,  (J;  Kansas  City  U.  Medics,  G 
0;  Iowa,  30. 
"         12;  Drake,  6. 
"         20;  Kansas,  3G. 


NEP.RASKA. 

Nebraska,  0;  Missouri.  11. 

0;   Kansas  City  U. Medics, 84. 
0;  ('.rinnell,  12. 


NEW  YORK  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL. 
N.  Y.  N.  S.,  10;  Potomac  F.  C,  5.  I     N.  Y    N.  S.,  25;  2d  N.  Y^N.  S.   0 

0;  Columbia  F.  C,  18.  1  10;  U.  S.  S.  Mass.  J«n.or,0. 

0;  U.  S.  S.  Mass.,  17.  I 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Oct.   27- Nor.  Car.,    0;  R.  S.  A.C.,  0. 
Nov.  11-        "  <5;  R-  S.  A.  C.,0. 

Nov.  18—        "  15;  F.  M.  A.,  5. 

Nov.  2.5—        "  24;  R.  M.  A.,  0. 


Dec.     0— Nor.  Car.,  35;  McKinnon  I.  0. 
Dec.  15—        "  22;  Lum.  K'dge,  0. 

Dec.  19—        "  11;  Univ.  A.  C.,0. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Sept.  2.3— N.  U.,  29;  Englewood  H.S.,0. 

Sept!  30—       "         0;  Alumni,  17. 

Oct      7—      "         0;  Rush  Medical,  G. 

Oct!    14—       "         0;  U.  of  Wisconsin,38. 

Oct    21—       "         0;  Beloit,  11. 

Oct.   25—       "       IG;  Lake  Forest,  0. 


Oct.   28— N.  U.,    0;  Notre  Dame,  12. 
Nov.    4 —       "       11;  Minnesota,  5. 
Nov.  11—      '•         0;  Chicago,  7G. 
Nov.  18—       "       11;  Indiana,  G. 
Nov.  25-       "       29;  Purdue,  0. 
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NOTRE  PAME. 


Notre  Dame,  40.  Michigan  Asrri.,  0 
"  (5;  Chicaso,  23 

3S;  Lake  Forest  Univ. 
"  0;  Michigan,  V2. 

"  17;  Indiana,  0. 


Notre  D;i 


ie,.12;  Northwestern,  0. 
17;  Rush  Medics,  0. 
10;  Purdue,  10. 
0;  P.  andS.,5. 


NKW  YORK   INTERSCHOLASTIC  ASSOCI  A'lK  )N. 
1)E  LA  SALLE  INSTITUTE. 
De  La  Salle,  6;  Bc.lford  A.  C,  0.  I    Dc  La  Salle,  17;  Cutler  School,  0, 


■10;   Berkeley  School,  0. 


11;  Trinity,  .">. 


Trinity,  0;  Vonkers  Hiijli,  18. 
.'1;  Yonkers  High,  11. 
"         0;  Newark  Academy,  0. 
'*       IS-  Columbia  (iraniniar.  0 


IRlXnY  SCHOOL. 

Trinity,  17;  St.  Austin's,  5. 
.5:  De  La  Salle,  11. 
0;  Edgewater,  0. 


CUTLER  SCHOOL 
.1,  18;  Dwight  School.  0. 
29;  Collegiate  School,  0. 

6;  Horace  Mann,  .'1. 
r)();  Dwight  Sch.!(il,  (t. 


Cutler  School,  28;  St.  Austin's,  0. 
0;  De  La  Salle,  17. 
20;   Adier,  0. 


11EKK.KLEY  SCHOOL 


P.erkelty,  ');  Yonkers  High,  11. 

0;  De  La  Salle  Institute,  40. 
"  0;  Riverview  Academy,  22. 

24;  Dwight,  o. 


Herkeley,  0;  Horace  Mann.  29. 
"         17;  Stevens  Prep.,  11. 

0;   Berkeley  F.iculty,  (i. 


COLUMBIA  (iRAMMAR. 


C.lu.i.l, 


29;   Dwight  School,  0 
"K;  Morris  High,  IL 
0;  Trinity,  8. 

10;   P.oys'  High,0. 


Columbia  Oram.,  (j;  Rugby,  0. 

(i;  "  Poly  Prep,"  t). 
0;  Yonkers  High,  0. 


DWICHI"   SCHOOL. 
Dwight,  0,  Cutler  School,  IS.  I     Dwight,  0;  Cutler  School,  .50. 

(i;  Wilson-Vail,  0.  "         .5;   Berkeley  School,  24. 

6;  St.  Austin's.  32.  |  "       ]l;Adler,  0. 

"         0;  Columbia  Grammar,  20.  | 


Oberlin,  20;  Baldwin,  0. 
0;  Marietta,  0. 
12;  I'urdue,  0. 


OBERLIN. 

I    Oberlin,  0;  Chicago,  58. 
0;  Ohio  State,  e 
I  "        0;  Case,  11. 

OBERLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Sept.  30-Oberlin,    0;  U.  S.,  Cleve.,  18. 
Oct.     9-      '•  6;  Ober.  C.Fresh.,0. 

Oct.    11-       "  11;  W.  H  ,  Cleve.    0. 

Oct.    18—       "  (i;  Senior  Cads,  0. 

Oct.   2.5—       "  5;  Oberlin  Var.,0. 


Oct.    28— Oberlin,  IS;  Cen.  H  ,  Cleve., 0. 
Nov.    1—       "  18;  Senior  Cads,  0. 

Nov.    9—       "  10;  Oberlin  Var.,0. 

Nov.  25-       "  39;  Norwalk  H.S.O. 

Nov.  30—      "  12;  Fostoria  H.S.,10. 


io8 
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OREOS  FOOT  BALL  CLUB,  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 
Oct   14-Oreos,0;  Long  Branch  A.A.,0.     I    Nov.  11-Oreos  «;  Long  BranchA.A.  0. 
Oct'  21-       -     2V1    South  End  F.C.,  0.  Nov.  18-       ;      8;  Prudential  I.  Co     0 

Oc28-      "     23    St.  James  A    A.,  0.  Nov.  ;iO-      "     12;  OnentalF.C.,N.Y.,0. 

Xov    2-      "     e-2;  Adrian  A.C.,N.Y.,0.     1 


Al.r. 

•M 

NLiy 

4- 

May 

6 

^L-,y 

13- 

^L'»y 

i<; 

ALny 

18 

Oct. 

4 

Oct. 

7- 

Oct. 

1-1- 

Oct. 

yL 

Oct. 

2.S 

OTTAWA  (ILL.)  HIGH  SCHOOL 
May  22-0. H.S. 
Mav24—       " 
May  '^r-      '' 
lune    3 — 


O.H.S.,  14;    loliet  H.S.Ii. 

-  "         13;  i'lcas.  V'\vColi.,3. 
"         ](];   Princeton  H.  S.,  8, 

10;  Streator  H.  S.,  '.). 

-  "        17;  Pl-as.  V'\vCoil.,7 

4;  (~)tta\va  Boat  C,  9 


June  10- 


7;  Marquetics,  6. 
18;  Princeton  H.  S.,3. 
14;   Toliet  H.  S.  8. 
10;  Englew'd  H.S.JT). 

7;  Streator  H.  S.,  15. 


PEDDIli  INSTITUTE 


IV-.l.  Inst 


,(!;  Princeton  Sel..  16. 
17;  N.J.StateSch's,(5. 

0;  Princeton  F'm,  34. 
IC;   Riders  H.  Coll.,0. 

0;   Lawrenceville,  4'2. 


Nov.    4— Pe.l.  Inst.Ji;  N.J. State  Sc's,;'. 
Nov.  11—  "  'i;   PenningtonS.,11. 

Nov.  18-  "  0;  Mer.  Co.  W'n,  .">. 

Nov   '2't—         "  18;   Bor't'wMil.L,  0. 


PKNNSVI.V ANIA  SIAPE  COLLEOE. 
li;  West  I'uint.  0.  1      P'-nna.  State,  0;   lUicknoU, 

0;  Princeton,  I'-'. 


Ann.ipolis,  f). 
Dickinson,  0. 


0;  Yale,  42. 

0;  Pennsylvania,  47 


POLY  PREP"  .st:HOOT-  (P.ROoKLYxN). 


Poly  Prej) 


'  ti;  Columl>ia  Cranmiar, 
0;  Nyma,  2'.». 
(i;  •■Xdelphi  Academy,  0. 
li;  Erasmus  Hall,  (5. 


Sept.  30 
(Vt.  7 
Oct.  14 
Oct.    21 


Oct.  14- 
Oct.  28- 
Nov.  4- 
Nov.  11- 


—  P 


.'i;  Westerleigh.ti.  1.    "  Poly  IVep 

(i;  Pratt    Institute,  28.  |  '' 

7;  We^tcrleiuh,  r>. 
C;   Htoc.klvn   Latin,  0. 
0;  St.  Paul,  3>.t. 

PORTLAND  (ME.)  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 
V    r     17-  Colbv  Univ   0.  I     Oct.    28-P.  A.  C,  60;  Haverhill  C.C.,0. 

•         '48;  Roch.X.H.ACO.    I     Nov.  11  -      "  12:  All  Coll.Team,  0. 


17;  Arlington  AC, 0. 
16;  Portsm'h,.\.  C.,0. 


11 

Nov.  30 


."j;  Bowdoin,  0. 


PORTSMOUTH  (V.A 

p'tsm'h,  16;  Richmond  Coll.,0. 

.       "  12;  Wash.  Y.MCA..O. 

17;  Artillery  Sch  ,  0. 

-       "  6;  Wm.-MaryCol.,0. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov    18-P'tsm'h    0;  Univ.  of  Md.,  0. 
Nov.  2.5—       "  0.  Balto.  M.  Col.,  11. 

Nov.  30—       "        24;  Balto.  CityCol.,  .5. 


Oct.  ll—Potsdai 
Oct.  21  — 
Oct.  28— 


POTSDAM  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
.-,;  Clark.  Tech.,  12.      I     Nov.    7-Potsdam,  2.5;  Malone  A    A  ,  0. 
11    St.  Law.  U.   .5.  Nov.  11-         -  0;  O'dburg  A  A    6. 

5-  Gouv.  A.  A.,0.  Nov.  15-         "  1. ;  St.  Kaw.  U.,  0. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  (BROOKLYN). 
Pratt  Institute,  6;  Brooklyn  Latin.  0.  ]    Pratt  Institute,  24;  Erasmiis  Hall,  0, 

>28;  Poly  Prep.,  6.  '" 

23;  Brooklyn  High,  6. 
0;  St.  Paul.  20.  I 


6;  Adelphi,  0. 

0;  Betts  Academy,  10. 
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Princeton,  28;  Maryland,  0. 
5;  Annapolis,  0. 
V2\   Lafayette,  (». 
11;  Columbia,  0. 
"  12;  Pennsylvania  State,  0. 

2S;  West  Point,  0. 
17;  Lehigh,  0. 


PRINCETON. 

Princi-ton,    0;  Cornell,  5. 
IS;   Hi-own,  (). 


:^();  North  Carolina,  0. 

12;  Indians,  0. 

<i;  Wash.  &  Jefferson,  0. 

11;  Vale,  10. 


PRINCETON-VALE  SCHOOL  (CHICAGO) 
Sept.  30— P. -Y.,  21;  Kenwood  A.  C,  0. 
(3ct.      7—      "       1(1:   Forestville  A.  C,  5. 
Oct.    14 —      "        5;  Harvard  School,  f). 
Oct.    18-      "      28;  Hyde  Park  Hr.,  0. 
Oct.   21—      "      30;  Chicago  Latin  S.,0. 


Oct.    2.5-P.-V.,23;  Armour  Insyt.,  18. 
Nov.    4—      "      22;  Rughy,  10. 
Nov.  11 —      "        .t;  .Athena;iim,  5. 
Nov.  15—      "      IS;  So.  Div.  His;h,0. 
Nov.  18—      "       11;  KuenaPark  A.C.,0. 


PURDUE  UXIVERSITV 


Sept    30— Purdue,  .">;  .\himni,  10. 
Oct.      7-       "        30;    Karlham  Coll.,  5. 
(^ct.    14—       "  0;  Oberiin.  12. 

Oct.    28-       "        40;   DePauw  I'niv.,  0. 
Nov.    4-       "  0;  Chicago  Univ.,  44. 


Nov.  IS— Purdue,  10;  Notre  Dame,  10. 
Nov.  22—       "  5;   U.  of  Illinois,  0. 

Nov.  25—       "  0;  Northwestern,  20. 

Nov.  30 —       "  5;   Indiana  Univ.,  17. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  IN'STri'UTK 
ir,  (j;  L'nion,  5.  |     Rensselaer,  0;  Union,  tj 

11;  Century  A.  C.,0. 


17;  H: 


ikon,  22. 


10;  Williams,  20. 
0;  Laureate,  23. 


RIVERVILW  .MILITARY  ACADE.MY 


Oct.  12— Riverview,  10;  Poughkeepsie,0. 
Oct.  20—  "  5;   Hotchkiss,  G. 

Oct.  26—  "  42;  Newburgh,  0. 

Oct.  28—  "  C;  N.Y.Med. Ac, 0. 

Nov.  2—  '•  22;  Berkeley,  0. 


Nov.  4  — 
Nov.  8— 
Nov.  10— 
Nov.  23- 


River 


30;  Troy  Acad.,0. 
20;   Hud.  River,  0. 
]i»;  Holbrook,0. 
51;   -Mohegan,  0. 


ROCKFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Rookford,  27;  Peloit  High  School,  0. 

0;  Woodstock  .Ath. Assn. ,10. 
11;  Elgin  High  School,  10. 
11;  Madison  (Wis.)  H.  S.,0. 


Rockford,  10;  Elgin  High  School,  0. 
"  17;  Pieloit  Academy,  5. 

"  (i;   Hloomingion  H.  S.,  0. 


RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


Oct.     7— Rush,  0,  Northwestern,  0. 
Oct.  21-     •'       0;   Iowa  State,  17. 
Oct.  28—     "       0;  Wisconsin,  11. 
Nov.  4—     "       0;  Notre  Dame,  17. 


Nov.  11— Rush,  0;  St.  Charles  Ath.,  0. 
Nov.  18—     "     38;  Lake  Forest,  0. 
Nov.  30—     "       0;   Illinois  Wesleyan,  5 


SALT  LAKE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Nov.    4-S.L.H.S.,27;  U.  Utah.  Jrs.,0.     I    Nov.  30— S.L.H.S.,  0;  E.DenverH.S.,0. 
Nov.  l(j—         "  11;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,0.  Dec.     9-         "         38;  All  HallowsC.,0. 

Nov.  25—         "  31;  Univ.  Utah,  0. 


SETON  HALL  COLLEGE. 
Oct.    7— Seton  Hall,  15;  Murray  H'l,  10. 
Oct.  11—  "  30;  J    C.  A.  C.,0.  - 

Oct.  21—  "  15;  Alumni,  0. 

Nov.  7—  "  17;  Fordham  C.,0. 


Nov.ll— Seton  Hall,    5;  OrangeA.C.,10. 
Nov. 18-  "  30;  McChes.  C,  0. 

Nov. 2.5— S.  H.,  35;  Mad.  A.  C.  (N.J.),  0. 
Dec.  25—    "        11;  Mad.  A. C   (N.Y.),  U. 
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SIMPSON  COLI.ECE,  IOWA 
Sept.  3(1— Simpson,  :i4;  K.  DeMoines,  0. 
Oct.     7—         "  0;  Dc-Moines  Col.  0. 

Oct.   n—         "  (»;   Iowa  State,  18. 

Oct.   )>l-         "         35:  DcMuines  Col.  0. 


Nov.  14  -Simpson,    0;  C.rinnell,  5. 
Nov.  ir—        "         17;  Boone  A.  C,  0. 
Nov.  30-        "        2-^;  TarkioCol.,0. 


Paul,0;  Hackettstown.  1:2. 

"       17;  Yale  Freshmen.  5. 

"         0;  I'rinceton  Freshmen,  11. 

"       17;  l'.elm..nt  A.  C.,(). 

"         (J;  Brooklyn  Latin,  0. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

St.  Paul,  29;  Pratt  I    stitute,  0. 
3'.»;  "  Poly  Prep,"  0. 
(j;  Adelphi,  0. 
2:i;  Brooklyn  Hi-h,(). 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WARREN'SBURC 
Sept.  26— Norinai,    .">;   Firemen,  0. 
Oct.     2—        "  (I;  .M.  S.  U.,  11. 

Oct.     7—        "        r)7;  Sedalia,  0. 
Oct.    IC  -         "        Id;  Central  Col.,  0. 


Oct.  2;^— Normal,  13;  Ft. Scott, K.H.S  0 
Nov.  0—  "  17;  Haskell  Indians,  5 
Nov.  13—       "       22;  W.  M.  A.,  2. 


SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE 
Sept.  30— S.  C,  27;  Alumni,  0. 
(Jet.     7—     "        0;  Lafayette,  1(5. 
Oct.    14—    "        .'i;  Ursinus,  5. 
Oct.    18—     "      17;  Delaware,  0. 
Oct.    21—     "      22;  Johns  Hopkins,  0. 


O.t.    2.5-S.  C.,34;  Rutgers,  0. 
Oct.    28—     "      22;  .Stevens  Inst,  0. 
Nov.    4-     "        (i;  Dickinson,."). 
Nov.  28-     "      34;   Haverford,  12. 
Nov.  30—     "       12;  FranklinMarshall,0 


SYRACUSE  HIC.H  SCHOOL. 
S.  H.  S.,  33;  Binghamton  H.  S.,  0.  I     S.  11.  S.,  :«;  St.   John's  Mil.  School,  0. 

•J>-  "         17;  Ithaca  High  School.  .5. 

I  "         11;  Masten  Park  H.  S.,  0. 


.'>(i;  Munroe  Collegiate   Ins 
20;  Cascadilla  School.  0. 


THE  MORRlsroWN  (N.  J.),  SCHOOL 


Oct.    7— M.,    0;  St.  Austins,  5. 
Oct.  14-M.,  12;  Staten  Island  Ath.,  0. 
Oct.  18— M.,  4();  St.  C.eorge's  Hall,  U 
Oct.  21— M.,  11;  Columbia  Grammar,  (V 


Oct.   28— M.,  17;  Collegiate,  10. 
Nov.    4-M.,  12;  Moiu.  lair  M.  A.,  ]: 
Nov.  11  — M.,  34;  Madison  H  ,0. 
Nov.  18-M.,  12;  Wilson-Vail.,  0. 


'I'rinity,  0;  Holy  Cross.  32. 
0;  Yale,  4(1. 
"       ].">;  Amherst  "Aggies,"  0. 
0;  Williams,  12." 


'J'RINITY. 

Trinity,  0;  Amherst,  0. 
"  28;  N.  Y.  U.,0. 
"         0;  Annapolis,  3.'). 


Union,  5;  Rensselr.cr,  0. 
"      0;  Columbia,  21. 
"       5;  Williams,  12. 
"       0;  Rensselaer,  6. 


i;ni( 


>n,  0;  Wesleyan,  41, 
5;  Colgate,  12. 
0;   Hamilton,  0. 


Oct.  14— U.  of  B.,  G;  Rochester  Univ.,0. 
Oct.  21—      "         18;  Case,0.  ' 
Oct.  88—      "  5;  D.  C.  &  A.  C,  52. 

Nov.  4—      "        16;  Syracuse  Univ..  0. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

Nov.    7— U.  of  B.,  51;  Hobart  Coll.,  0 
40;  Erie  A.  A.,  0. 
5;  Western  Res..C. 


Nov.  11- 

:sv.  18— 


Nov.  30- 


Bucknell  U.,0. 
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Newcombe  Noi  ion  (Capt   i 

Jordan  Edwards  Collins 

Johnson  Bovaird         Thompson         Ahild 


Hansen 

Morrison         Dalthorp 
Jeffrey       Parsons     A.O.Eurkland 
P.  R.'Burkland         Moody 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN. 


Sept.  3n-U. 
Oct.     7- 
Oct.    14- 
Oct.   18- 
Oct.   21- 
Oct.   28- 

of  M.,11;  Hillsdale  Coll.,  0.    I 
2fi;  Albion  Coll..  0. 
17;  Western  Kc-s..  d. 
"         r,*;  Notre  Dame,  0. 

0;  .Alumni,  0.                  1 
5;  Illinois  rniv.,0.      [ 

Nov.    4^ 
Nov.  11- 
Nov.  IS 
Nov.  25- 
Nov.  30 

UNIVKKSriV 

OF  ORF 

U.  of  r.,2<); 
0; 
0; 
G; 

Cliemawa  In.lians    0. 
.Multnomah  Chili.  ■"■). 
I'niversitv  California,  12. 
Albany  College,  0. 

U. of ( ) 

U.of  i\I.,  3S;  IT.  of  Virginia,  0. 
10;   Pennsylvania,  11. 
"         2S;  Case  School,  15. 
"         21;  Kalamazoo,  0. 
"  .■);  Wisconsin,  17'. 


COX. 

,  3r);  .Vshlaml  Normal,  0. 
0;  Miillnomah  Club.  0. 
38;  Oregon  Agric.  College,  0. 


UNIVKRSITY  OF  PEXNSVLVAN 


Sept.  27- Penn.,  48;   Frank.  A:  Mar.,  0. 


Sept.  ;»- 

Oct.  4- 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  14- 

Ocl.  18 


2.);  Lehigh,  0. 
47;  lUicknell.  V\ 

0;  I'.rown,  (1. 
33;  Virginia,  0. 

.->;  Carlisle  In.lians.H'.. 
17;  Wesley  an,  <i. 


Oct.  21 
Oct.  28  - 
Nov.  4- 
Nov.  11- 
Nov.  17— 
Nov.  30   ■ 


Peni 


0;   Lafayette,  (i. 

5;  Chicago,  .'). 

0;   Harvard,  IC. 
11;  Michgan,  10. 
17;  State  College,  0. 
20;  C"ornell,0. 


UNIVERSirV  SCHOOl 
Univ.  School,  IS;  Oberlin-  H.  S.,  0. 

37;  Holion  Ath  Club,  0. 
18;  Western  Res.  Acad.,0. 
44;  Kenyon  Mil.Acad.,0. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Univ.  School,  44;  West  Hi-h   S. 

35;  Shady  Side  A. 

22;  Central  H.  S., 


hooi.O. 


Oct.    2-U 
Oct.    9— 
Oct.  14— 


Oct.    r, -U. 
Oct.  10— 
Oct.  21- 
Ocf.24- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAROTA. 
of  So    Dak.,  5;  Le  Mars,  0.       I     Nov.  10- U.  of  So.  Dak.,  10;  Le  Mar 
20;  P..  N.  C,  5.  Nov.  24-  "  0;U.ofN. 

0-I.A.  C.,11.  Nov.  30-  "  0;  1.  S.  N. 


of  v.,  2-3;   I'.inuham,  0. 
IS:   Montpelier,  5. 
40;  Middlebury,0. 
13;  Norwich,  0. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

Oct.    28— U.  of  v.,  0;  Ainli<!rst  "A's"lL 
Nov.    4 —       "  5;  N.  Hampshire,  0. 

Nov.  11—       "  0;  Colgate, 0. 

Nov.  25 —      "  0;  Holy  Cross,  45. 


Oct.  14-U.of  W. 
Oct.  28- 
Xov.  4— 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

10;  PortTownsend,  0.     I     Nov.    7  — U.  of  W..  5;  Ail-Seattle,  5. 
0;  PortTovk'nsend,!!.         Nov.  18  -        "        1 1 ;  W.  M.  I!.  C,  0. 
33;  Everett  A.  C,  0.       |    Nov.  30—        "  (i;  Whitman  Coll., 


VINCENNES  (IND.)  UNIVERSITY. 

\incennes,  11;  Sullivan,  0.  I    Vincennes,    6;  Evansville,  0. 

"             5;  Olney.  0.  "         '12;  Owensville,  0. 

17;  Sullivan.  0.  "           17;  Blooinfield,  0. 

20;  Washington.  0.  | 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON. 

\V    .'V-  J.,  8;  Waynesburg  Coll.,  0.  I     W.  &  J.,  0;  Adelbert,  0. 

"12;  Marietta  Coll.,  0.  "       15;  Ohio  Medical  Univ.,  0. 

"       44;  California  Normal,  0.  "       20;  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

"       .59;  Otterbein  Univ.,0.  |            "         0;  Princeton,  6. 
"      29;  W.  Va.  Univ.,0. 
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Oct.    2— W.  A.,  fi;  Childs  Bus.  Coll.,  6. 
Oct.  11—     "       24;  Westfieid  H.  S.,  0. 
Oct. 'Si—     "         0;  Conn.  Agric.  CoL,26. 
Oct.  -78—     "         6;  Holyoke  H.  S.,  11. 
Nov.  1—     "        11;  Y.M.C.A.  T.  S.,  6. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY. 


Nov.    6— W.  A.,  12;  Springfield  H.S. 
Nov.  I'i^     "  6;  I.udlow  Rugbys 

Nov.  20—     ■'         "     ^         .     .      '^   . 
Nov.  27— 


4.5;  French-Am;Col.,0. 
5;  Worcester  H.  S.,  5. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


Sept.  :iO— Weslevan,  27';  Am.  Ag.,  0. 
Oct.      7-  **  t>;  Harvard,  20. 

Oct.    IK—  "  0;  U.  of  Penn.,  17. 


(^ct.    21- 
Oct.   28- 


44;  M.  1.  T  .  ti. 

41;  Union,  0. 


Nov.    4  — Weslcvan,  11;  Dartmouth,  0. 
Nov.  11-  "  Hi;   Holy  Cross,  0. 

Nov.  18—  "  40;  Amherst,  0. 

Nov.  25 —  "  11;  Williams,  5. 


WEST  rOINT. 
West  Point,  22;  Tufts.  0.  I     West  Point,  0;  Yale,  24. 

0;  Pennsylvania  State,  (3.  "    -         0;  Columbia,  16. 

0;  Harvard,  IS.  "  12;  Syracuse,  G. 

"  0;  Princeton,  2^^.  "  17;  Annapolis,  5. 

(i;  Dartmouth,  2. 


Willi 


,  10;  Laureates.  0. 

0;  Harvard,  29. 

0;  Cornell,  12. 
12;  Union,  .5. 
2;^;  Holy  Cross,.'). 
12;  Dartmouth,  10. 


WILLIAMS. 

Willi 


12;  Trinity,  0. 

ti;  Syracuse,  0. 

0;  Laureates,  11. 
8H;  Amherst,  0. 
2:i;   Rensselaer,  0. 

.");  Wesleyan,  11. 


WILSON-VAIL  SCHOOL  (NEW  YORK). 
)n-Vail,  0;  Dwight,  fj.  I    Wilson-Vail,  1.5;  Sachs.  0. 

0;  Collegiate,  22.  "  (5;  Hamilton,  6. 

"  .5;   Irvin,  .5.  |  "  0;  Morristown,  12. 


Wisconsin,  20;  Madison  H.  S.,  0. 
4.5;  L.  F.  U.,0. 
36;  Beloit,  0. 
"  38;  Northwestern,!). 

0;  Yale,  6. 
11;  Rush  Medical,  0. 


WISCONSIN. 

I    Wisconsin,  23;  Illinois,  0. 
"  17;  Alumni,  .5. 

"  19;  Minnesota,  0. 

"  .58;  Lawrence,  0. 

"  17;  Michigan,  5. 


Yale,  23;  Amherst,  0. 
"      46;  Trinity,  0. 
"      28;  Hates,  0. 
"      12;  Dartmouth,  0. 
"        6;  Wisconsin,  0. 


VALE. 

Yale,    0;  Columbia,  5. 
"      24;  West  Point,  0. 
"      42;  Pennsylvania  State,  0. 

0;  Harvard,  0. 
"      10;  Princeton,  11. 
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GAMES  SINCE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
RUGBY  FOOT  BALL 


Where 


boon     pl.ived    in    one    sea'-on, 
^aiiie  is  given. 


ly     th 


jiupionship 


« 


HARVARD-YALE. 


1876-Yale,  1    goal;     Harvani,  -i    touch 

downs. 
1877— No  ^ame. 
1878— Yale.  1  goal;  Harvard,  0. 
♦1879— Harvard,    4     safeties; 

safeties. 


Yale,    2 

goal,      1      touchdown; 

4      safeties;       Yale,     0 

goal,     -3      touchdowns; 

rvard,   1   touch- 

hdowns; 


18.80— Vale,      1 

Harvard,  0. 
1881- Harvard 

safeties. 
1882- Yale,     1 

Harvard,  2  safetie 
1883- Yale.  4  goals;     H 

down,  1  safety. 
1884— Vale,     (i     goals,     4 

Harvard,  0. 
1885— No  game. 

HARVARD- 

1876— No  game. 

1877 — Harvard,  1  goal,  1  touchdown; 
Princeton.  1   touchdown. 

1878— Princeton,  1  touchdown;  Har- 
vard, 0. 

1879— Princeton,  1  goal,  1  safety;  Har- 
vard, .5  safeties. 

1880 — Princeton,  2  goals,  2  touchdowns, 

0  safeties;     Harvard,  1  goal,  1    touch- 
down. 4  safeties. 

1881  — Princeton,  1  safety;  Harvard,  1 
safety. 

1882 — Harvard,  1  goal,  1  touchdown, 
Princeton,  1  goal. 

1883 — Princeton,  20  points;  Harvard  7 
points. 

1881  — Princeton,  34  points;  Harvard,  G 
points. 

PRINCE! 

1870  — Vale,  2  goals;  Princeton,  0. 

1877 — Yale,  2  touchdowns;   Princeton,  0. 

1878— Princeton,  1  goal;  Vale.  0. 

1879-  Princeton,  5  safeties;  Yale,  2  safe- 
ties. 

1880— Princeton,  11  safeties;  Yale,  ')  safe- 
ties. 

1881— Yale,  0;  Princeton.  0. 

1882— Yale,  2  goals,  1  safety;   Princeton, 

1  goal,  1  safety. 

1883— Yale,  1  goal;  Princeton,  0. 

1884— Yale,  1  goal;  Princeton,  1  touch- 
down. 

18s.")  —Princeton,  1  goal  from  touchdown; 
Yale,  1  goal  fron\  field. 

1886- Yale,  1  touchdown.  Princeton,  0. 


rd,  \l 


I88fj— Vale,  5  goais;  Harvard,  1  touch- 
down. 

1887-Yalc,3  goals,  1  safety;  Harvard, 
1  goal. 

1888— No  game. 

1889-Yale,  1  goal;   Harvard,  0. 

1890— Harvard,  2  goals;  Vale,  1  goal. 

1891— Yale,  1  goal,  1  touchdown;  Har- 
vard, 0. 

1892— Yale,  1  goal;  Harvard,  0. 

1893— Vale,  1  goal;  Harvard,  0. 

1894-Yale.  12;   Harvard,  4. 

1895 -No  game. 

189()— No  game. 

1897— Yale,  0;  Harvard,  0. 

1898  -Harvard.  17;  Yale,  0. 

' 899- Yale,  0;  Harvard,  0. 

PRINCETON. 

1885-No  game. 

1886- Princeton,  12  points;  Harvard,  0. 
1887— Harvard,  12  points;  Princeton.  0. 
1888— Princeton,  18  points;    Harvard,  6 

points. 
1889— Princeton,  41  points;    Har 

points. 
1890— No  game. 
1891  — No  game. 
1892— No  game. 
1893 -No  game. 
1894— No  game. 

189.5-Piinceton.  12;  Harvard.  4. 
1896— Princeton,  12;  Harvard,  0. 
1897— No  game. 
1898— No  game. 
1899— No  game. 

ON-YALE. 

1887— Yale,  2  goals;  Princeton,  0. 
1888— Yale,  2  goals;  Princeton.  0. 
1889— Princeton,    1    goal,  1    touchdown; 

Yale,  0. 
1890— Yale,  32  points;  Princeton.  0. 
1891— Yale,     2    goals,    2      touchdowns; 

Princeton,  0. 
1892— Yale,  2  goals;  Princeton.  0. 
1893— Princeton,  1  goal;  Yale,  0. 
1894-Yalc,24;   Princeton.  0. 
189.'} -Yale.  20;   Princeton,  10. 
]896-Princeton.24;  Vale,  6. 
1897— Vale,  6;  Princeton.  0. 
1898— Princeton,  6;  Vale,  0. 
1899- -Princeton,  11;  Yale,  10. 


♦Tie  game  ;  safeties  not  counted  in  scoring. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA-WESLEYAN. 


1884-U.  of  P.,  11  points;  Wesleyan,  12 

points. 
1885— Wesleyan,  t>5  points;    U.  of  P..  18 


po 


nt? 


1886— U.  of  P.,  14  points;  Wesleyat 
1887- Wesleyan,  10  points;    U.  of 

points. 
1888— U.  of  P..  18  points; 

points. 


n. 


Wesl 


esiey. 


10  points;    U.  of  P.,  2 
Wesleyan,  10 


1889- Wesleyan. 

points. 
1890--U.of  P.,1G  points 

points. 
18!»1— U.  of  P.,  18  points;  Wesleyan,  10 

points. 
1892-U   of  P.,  34  points;  Wesleyan,  0. 
1898-U.  of  P.,  17;  Wesleyan,  0. 
1899  -U.  of  P.,  17;  Wesleyan,  6. 


UNIVERSn  V  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— HARVARD. 


1881-  Harvard,  2  goals,  2  toiichdo\ 

Pennsylvania,  6  safeties 
18S3-Harvard.  4;  U.  of  P  ,  0. 
1884-U.  of  P.,  4;  Harvard,  0. 
1885— Did  not  play. 
188ti-Harvard,28;  U    of  P.,  0. 
1890-  Harvard,  8.5;  U   of  P  ,  0. 


189;i— Harvard,  20;  U.  of  P.,  4. 
1894-U.  of  P.,  IS;  Harvard,  4. 
1895-U.  of  P.,  17;  Harvard,  14. 
ISilti- U.  of  P.,  8;  Harvard,  (i. 
18<17— U.  of  P.,  15;  Harvard,  6. 
1898-Harvard,  10;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
1899— Harvard,  16;  U.  of  P.,  0. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA-YALE 


1879— Vale,  3  goals,  5  touchdowns;  U.  of 

P.,0. 
1880— Yale,  8  goals,  1  touchdown;  U.  of 

P.,0. 
1885— Yale.  4  goals,  7  touchdowns;    U. 

of  P.,  1  goal,  2  safeties. 
1886— Yale,  8  goals,  7  touchdowns;    U. 

of  P..0. 
1887— Yale,  6  goals,  3  touchdowns;    U. 

of  P.,  1  safety. 
1888- Yale,  50  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 


1889- 
1890- 
1891- 
1892- 
1893- 
1894- 
1895- 
1896- 
1897- 
1898- 
1899- 


Yale,  20 points;  U.  of  P.,  10  points. 
-Yale,  60  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
-Yale,  48  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
-Yale,  28  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 

Yale,  14  points;  U.  of  P.,  6  points. 

No  game 


-No  game 
-No  game. 

No  game. 

No  game. 
-No  game. 

No  game. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA-PRINCETON. 


1876— Princeton,  G  goals;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
1878 — Princeton,  2  goals,  4  touchdowns; 

U.  of  P.,0. 
1879— Princeton,  6  goals,  4  touchdowns; 

U.  o(  P.,  11  safeties. 
1880— Princeton,  1  goal,  3  safeties;  U.  of 

P.,  1  safety. 
1881  — Princeton,  4  goals,  6  touchdowns; 

U.  of  P.,  4  safeties 
1882— Princeton,  10  goals,  4  touchdowns; 

U.  of  P.,0. 
1883-Princeton,  39  points;    U.  of  P.,  6 

points. 
1884— Princeton,  30  points;  U  of  P  ,  0. 
1885— Princeton,  51  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
1886— Princeton,  28  points;     U.   of  P.,  6 

points. 


1887— Princeton,  95  points;  U.  of  P.,  0. 
1888- Princeton,  4  points;  U.  of  P..  0. 
1889  — Princeton,  72  points;    U.  of  P., 

points. 
1890— Princeton,  C  points;  U.  of  P..  0. 
1891— Princeton,  24  points,    U.  of  P.,  0. 
1892— U.  of  P.,  6  points;  Princeton,  4. 
1893— Princeton.  4  points;    U.  of  P..  0. 
1894— U.  of  P.,  12;  Princeton,  0. 
1895— No  game. 
1896— No  game. 
1897— No  game. 
1898— No  game. 
1899— No  game. 
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WESTERN  FOOT   BALL 

1!y  Cmaklics  Haiku, 
Jimicir  IV. .lessor  and  l»iicil..r  <.f  (  >iitdoor  Athletics,  Uiiivftsity  >>f  Michl.>;;in. 

THE  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Wt-stern  foot  ball  for  tlie 
season  of  1S99  ^^'^^  ^'^^  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  sport 
in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  and  the  great  spread 
of  the  ganje  from  the  larger  institution  of  learning  to  the  seconilai  y 
colleges  and  niii^or  scIidoIs.  This  unusual  interest  was  foreshadowed 
early  in  the  season  by  the  immense  demands  made  upon  the  sporting 
goods  st(jres  for  foot  ball  su[)plies,  and  the  expectations  were  realized 
during  the  season  by  the  increased  attendance  at  the  games.  Nearly 
every  college  and  preparatory  school  of  importance  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  nortli  of  the  Ohio  River  put  a  team  in  the  field,  and  besides 
these,  many  athletic  clubs  and  independent  teams  were  well  supported. 
A  few  years  ago  actual  playing  of  foot  l>all  was  practically  confined  to 
the  larger  universities,  and  the  growth  of  interest  all  over  the  country 
is  the  best  indication  of  the  permanence  of  the  game.  It  is  now 
certainly  the  leading  sport  in  the  schools,  and  so  long  as  it  is  kept  at 
the  present  high  standard  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow. 
Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  game,  the  fact  that  the  sport  has  nearly. 
everywhere  been  conducted  on  a  perfectly  honorable  and  square  basis 
h::s  undoubtedly  conduced  much  to  its  popularity. 

Another  thing  thai  was  shown  quite  conclusively  last  fall  was  the 
fact  that  the  leading  teams  of  the  West  are  now  about  on  a  par  in 
playing  ability  with  the  strongest  Eastern  teams.  The  three  leading 
Western  teams  met  two  of  the  big  Eastern  teams;  Chicago  and  Michi- 
gan playing  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  meeting  Yale,  and  in  all 
three  of  the  games  honors  were  about  even.  Yale  defeated  Wiscon- 
sin, 6  to  o,  but  only  after  a  terrific  struggle,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  team  had  to  travel  over  a 
thousand  miles,  thereby  breaking  up  their  training  and  taking  the 
edge  off  of  the  men,  and  then  play  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  crowd 
on  their  opponents'  home  ground,  it  will  be  seen  under  what  a  handi- 
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cap  tire  Badgers  labored  and  how  meritorious  was  their  performance. 
Few  will  doubt  that  if  the  game  had  been  playeil  at  MadisiMi  instead 
of  New  Haven,  the  score  would  have  been  reverseil. 

When  M  ichigan  played  Pennsylvania  at  Franklin  FieM,  Philadel- 
pliia,  November  II,  she  struggled  under  the  same  disail vantages  as 
Wisconsin  experienced  at  New  Haven,  ami  while  the  score  of  ll  to 
lO  gives  Pennsylvania  the  victory,  few  who  saw  that  spectacular  and 
fiercely  fought  game  will  say  that  the  (^)ual<ers  had  the  better  team. 
Micliigan  men  who  saw  tlieir  team  defeated  that  date  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  goal-kicking  had  forcil)ly  'presented  to  them  an  argument 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  goal-kick.  Chicago  had  the  advantage 
wlien  slie  played  the  (Quakers  a  lie  game  (5  to  5)  on  Marshall  Field, 
October  28,  and  hatl  she  played  up  to  her  usual  1S99  standard  would 
liave  won  the  game  that  day.  However,  the  Maroons  undoubtedly 
had  the  be- 1  of  the  game,  gaining  far  more  ground  and  keeping  the 
ball  in  their  opponents'  territory  most  of  the  time.  Pennsylvania 
deserves  great  credit  for  her  grand  rallies  and  masterly  defence  at 
critical  points.  Chicago  also  met  Cornell,  which  occujjies  an  inter- 
mediate jiosition  between  the  hiastern  and  Western  teams,  and  had 
little  trouble  in  winning  by  a  score  of  17  to  6.  Cornell,  however, 
was  in  poor  condition  at  the  time,  and  did  not  niake  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  she  could  probably  liave  done  later.  This  was  the  first  time 
Cornell  had  met  a  Western  team  since  Michigan  defeated  her  at 
Detroit  in  '94  (12  to  4). 

It  will  l)e  gratifying  to  Western  men  to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of 
most  i-)eople  w  ho  saw  the  Fastern  and  Western  teams  of  '99  jdav,  the 
style  of  play  of  the  Western  teams  was  much  more  open,  and  the  use 
of  kicking  more  frequent,  and  their  games  more  interesting  to  watch 
than  those  of  the  Fastern  teams. 

While  there  M-as  a  widespread  general  development  in  Western 
foot  ball,  yet  at  the  larger  institutions  there  was  little  change  in  the 
style  of  play.  At  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  the  same  coaching  systems  were  retained,  and  in  fact, 
the  same  men  coached  those  teams  as  did  the  year  before.  Probably 
there  was  not  as  much  kicking  as  in  '98,  because  there  was  only  one 
high  grade  kicker  in  the  West,  namely,  O'Dea  of  Wisconsin.  The 
improvement  in  defensive  work  still  continued,  and  the  finer  points 
of  the  game  were    also    given    more   attention.      With   the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  old  'varsity  alumni,  more  coaches  were  available  and 
individual  coaching  received  more  attention. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  work  of  all  the  strong  Western 
learns,  but  a  brief  commc-nt  will  be  made  upon  the  play  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  elevens.  As  usual,  Minnesota,  on  account  of  her  Northern 
situation,  got  into  conilition  early,  and  starteil  her  season  auspiciously 
by  defeating  Carlton  College,  October  14  (35  to  5).  However,  she 
could  do  no  better  t\\o  weeks  later  tlian  tie  her  old  rival,  (Irinnell 
(5  to  5),  and  on  November  II,  Northwestern  defeated  her  (ii  to  5), 
thereby  evening  up  the  account  of  tlie  preceding  year.  She  showed 
little  improvement  as  the  season  advanced,  and  when  she  met  the 
strong  teams  of  Wiscons'n  and  Chicago  she  suffered  serious  defeats, 
the  score  with  the  former  being  ig  to  o,  and  with  the  latter  29  to  o. 
Minnesota  tried  the  graduate  coaching  system,  with  Leary.the  old '93 
captain,  in  charge. 

When  Dr.  Ilollisler,  \\ho  had  made  (piile  a  rei)utation  as  a  foot 
ball  coach  at  IJeloit  took  charge  of  the  Northwestern  squad  early  in 
October,  he  found  rather  indifferent  material  for  a  strong  eleven.  As 
a  result  his  team  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  October  14  at 
the  hands  of  Wisconsin  (38  to  o).  The  following  week  his  old  pro- 
teges of  Beloit  took  revenge  for  former  defeats,  winning  by  a  score  of 
II  to  o.  On  November  4,  Northwestern  took  a  creditable  game  from 
Min"nesota(ll  to  5),  only  to  suffer  the  following  Saturday  from  Chicago 
the  most  crushing  defeat  she  ever  received  (76-0).  However,  tlie 
disgrace  of  this  defeat  was  jiartly  wiped  out  later  by  victories  over 
Indiana  (ii  to  6),  and  Purdue  (29  ti^  o). 

Purdue,  with  a  graduate  coaching  system,  showed  little  advance- 
ment, and  suffered  serious  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Chicago  (44  to  o), 
Northwestern  (29  to  o),  Oberlin  (12  to  o),  and  Indiana  (17  to  5). 
She  played  a  tie  with  her  old  rival,  Notre  Dame  (lo  to  10),  and  de- 
feated Del'auw  (40  to  o).  The  University  of  Indiana  had  the 
strongest  team  in  that. section  and  won  the  state  championship  from 
Purdue  and  Notre  Dame.  Under  Director  Home,  Indiana  has 
steadily  progressed  in  foot  ball  and  seems  lo  have  established  a  very 
good  system. 

The  foot  i)all  season  of  '99  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Having  lost  most  of  her  gooil  uien  of  the  preceding  year 
by    graduation    and    other    causes,    und    with    very    little    good    new 
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material  to  start  with,  tlie  coaches  found  it  impossilile  to  liring  the 
team  up  to  the  usual  stamlainl.  The  defeat  early  in  ilie  sea.st)n  by 
Indiana  (5  to  o).  put  a  damper  on  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  loss  of  the 
game  with  Michigan,  October  2S,  by  tlie  same  score,  removed  all 
chance  of  Illinois  figuring  in  thj  rice  for  the  championship. 
After  the  defeat  by  Wisconsin,  November  II  (23  to  o),  the  team  went 
to  pieces,  ami  put  up  a  poor  fight  on  Thanksgiving  day  with  the 
strong  Iowa  team  (5S  to  o). 

Notre  Dame  di<l  not  seem  to  play  as  strong  a  game  as  she  tlid  the 
year  before,  and  although  she  pushed'Michigan  to  the  utmost  to  win, 
October  iS  (12  to  o),  yet  she  let  Indiana  win  the  state  championship, 
and  could  only  break  even  with  Purdue  (10  to  10).  Although  Oberlin 
opened  the  season  auspiciously,  defeating  Purdue  (12  to  o),  yet  later 
in  the  season  she  played  much  below  her  usual  form,  antl  was  de- 
feated by  her  old  rivals.  Case  and  Adelbert.  The  state  championship 
of  Ohio  \\as  won  by  the  Ohio  State  University  team,  which  has 
shown  great  advancement  under  the  able  coaching  of  Eckstorm  of 
Dartmouth.  The  work  of  several  of  the  Ohio  teams,  notably  that  of 
Case  and  Western  Reserve,  has  been  uniformly  good  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  shows  lirst  class  coaching.  Ueloit  put  her  usual  strong 
team  in  the  lieKl,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  Northwestern  (li  to  o). 
Michigan,  outside  of  Ann  Arbor,  had  the  strongest  team  in  Kalamazcjo. 

Across  the  Mississippi,  the  strong  secondary  teams  of  Ames, 
Crinnell  and  Drake  played  up  to  their  usual  standard.  Kansas  won 
the  championship  of  that  section,  defeating  Nebraska  (36  to  20),  nnd 
Missouri  (34  to  6).  Nebraska  was  weaker  than  usual,  and  besides 
losing  to  Kansas  was  defeated  by  Michigan  (11  to  o),  and  Iowa 
(30  to  o). 

Iowa  was  by  far  the  strongest  team  West  of  tiie  Mississippi,  and 
indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  she  had  any  superior  among  the 
Western  teams.  If  a  team  can  be  said  to  make  a  rank  for  itself  in 
one  season,  the  Iowa  team,  umLr  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Knipe, 
can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Western  foot  ball  teams  along  WMth 
Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Ilcr  record  was  certainly  a  re- 
markable one,  as  she  was  riot  sccjred  upon  during  the  entire  season, 
except  by  Chicago  University,  with  whom  she  i)]ayed  a  tie  game 
(5  to  5),  thereby  gaining  a  right  to  dispute  the  latler's  claim  of  the 
Western  championship. 
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The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Michigan  team  for  tlie  season  of  'gc) 
were  very  disappointing  to  its  friends.  Starting  out  with  poor  ma- 
terial for  the  backs,  but  with  plenty  of  heavy  men  for  the  line,  the 
team  seemed  to  slowly  develop  until  the  middle  of  the  season  and 
then  cease  to  improve.  Michigan  played  a  splendid  game  against 
Pennsylvania,  November  ll,  and  had  she  played  as  well  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  might  have  beaten  Wisconsin  in  the  final  game.  How- 
ever, when  the  test  came  the  Badgers  simply  walked  away  with  the 
game.  Wisconsin  won  the  toss  with  a  high  wind,  and  aiiled  by 
errors  of  leadership  on  the  lield  by  Michigan,  coiul)ined  witli  the 
marvelous  kicking  of  U'Dea,  she  soon  had  the  Michigan  team  dis- 
organized, and  won  an  easy  victory,  17  to  5.  Outside  of  the  Chicago 
game,  Wisconsin  had  a  splendid  record,  and  had  one  of  the  strongest 
teams  in  her  history.  She  put  up  a  grand  light  against  Vale,  run  up 
big  scores  against  lieloit.  Northwestern,  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  and 
easily  defeated  Michigan.  However,  she  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  Chicago  University  at  Madison,  December  9  (17  to  o). 
Losing  the  toss  and  high  wind,  which  had  so  materially  contributed 
towards  her  victory  over  Michigan,  and  abandoning  the  kicking  game, 
which  Mas  the  chief  strength  of  the  team,  she  was  unable  to  advance 
the  ball  when  in  her  possession,  and  soon  went  to  pieces  before  the 
fierce  rushes  of  the  heavy  Chicago  backs.  Students  of  foot  ball  who 
saw  the  Wisconsin-Michigan  and  Chicago-Wisconsin  games  were 
given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  realize  the  advantage  of  winning 
the  toss  in  a  high  Mind  where  the  teams  are  of  equal  rank. 

While  the  M'riter  did  not  see  the  loM'a  team  play  last  fall,  ami 
therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  form  a  personal  judgment  of  her 
strength,  yet  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  Mas  not  a-. 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  Chicago,  although  she  played 
Chicago  even  in  October  (5  to  5).  If  this  fact  be  admitted,  Chicago 
was  easily  the  champion  of  the  West.  Certainly  her  record  Mas  one 
to  be  proud  of,  and  she  probably  had  the  strongest  team  in  her 
history.  Her  playing  Mas  uniformly  good  from  the  beginning,  and 
her  schedule  a  hard  one.  Siie  defeated  Oberlin  (58  to  o^  Cornell 
(17  to  6),  played  Pennsylvania  a  tie  (5  to  5),  overM'helmed  Purdue  (44 
to  o),  NortliM-estern  (76  to  o),  Minnesota  (29  to  o),  and  Wisconsin  (17 
to  o).  Chicago  played  M-ith  splendid  team  Mork,  anil  again  shoM'etl 
the. great  value  of  rapid  play. 
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BUT  a  few  years  ago  we  snw  Western  colleges  paying  handsome 
salaiies  to  the  coaches  of  their  foot  hall  and  base  l)all  teams 
and  trusting  for  financial  success  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
and  oftentimes  incompetent  student  managers.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  athletic  department  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  turning 
the  attention  of  an  energetic  ami  self-sacriliciiig  untlergraduate  from 
his  studies,  some  measui;e  of  success  was  attained;  i)ut  llie  sluilent 
manager  rarely  cares  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-appointment;  he 
considers  himself  fortunate  if  allowed  to  remain  in  school  long  enough 
to  make  up  his  delimpiencies.  during  which  time  he  may  be  made  to 
suffer  seeing  the  net  profits  of   his  efforts  disbursed  I)y  his  successor. 

Tiif  athletic  business  was  not  originated  and  should  not  be  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  Imt  that  is  no  argumenl  why 
good  business  ability  and  sound  judgment  should  not  be  applied  to 
athletic  affairs  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  university  work  or 
any  mercantile  pursuit.  This  inadecpiacy  had  to  be  met,  and  as  a  re- 
suit  Craduate  Management  has  taken  its  place  in  Western  institutions, 
because  it  is  superior  to  student  control  or  direction  ])y  jjersons  haviu"^ 
previously  had  no  connection  with  the  institution,  unless,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  person  in  charge  has  the  ability  to  coach  the  teams  as  well. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  induce  the  most  able  among  the  students  to 
take  hold  of  athletic  affairs  in  this  capacity;  they  consider  the  loss  of 
valuable  time  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  experience  of  one  season 
usually  proves  to  be  sufficient  for  the  aspiring  one  and  he  is  ready  to 
lay  aside  the  work  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  be  of  value,  and  a 
new  manager  is  appointed   with    nothing   but   the   future   to   instruct 
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liini.  This  coiuiiuuil  changing  and  sliifling  of  responsibility,  the  re- 
pealed f raining  of  new  men  tu  the  position,  is  tlie  great  defect  of 
student  management. 

The  scope  of  his  experience  is  tlie  measure  of  a  l)usiness  man's 
value  to  any  enterprise,  and  tliis  is  none  the  less  true  in  this  particu- 
lar line  of  work.  It  is  also  important  that  changes  do  not  come  too 
frequently,  for  the  making  of  a  schedule  is  not  a  matter  for  one 
season  alone;  it  materially  affects  the  plans  for  succeeding  years,  and 
this  is  more  especially  true  in  schools  where  a  part  of  the  games  are 
played  at  home  and  a  part  on  foreign  grounds  each  year.  One  may 
outline  the  schedule  for  a  single  season  which  may  prove  successful, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  bringing  about  an  equally  disastrous  state  of 
affairs  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  manager  who  holds  the  position 
for  but  a  sir.gle  season  is  anxious  for  signal  success  during  his  term, 
regardless  of  the  reactive  effect  upon  tlie  work  of  his  successor. 

Foot  ball,  base  ball  and  track  athletics  all  find  a  place  in  Western 
colleges  now,  and  the  work  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  three 
teams,  two  of  which  are  in  the  field  at  the  same  time,  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  time  than  the  average  student  has  at  his  disposal, 
anil  as  a  result  we  must  have  three  managers  serving  in  a  single  year. 

A  manager  who  has  had  experience  and  who  is  alive  to  the  interests 
of  his  team,  wishes  for  success,  to  be  measured  in  points  won  as  well 
as  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  successful  foot  ball  season  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  in  the  other  sense,  depends  upon  the  arrangemeiit  of 
the  schedule,  its  adaptation  to  the  team  which  is  to  curry  it  iiitt)  ex- 
ecution. A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  makeup  and  playing  (puilities 
of  different  teams  throughout  a  season;  his  own  team  and  its  probable 
strength  for  the  coming  season  is  known  to  him.  If  it  is  to  be  made 
up  largely  of  players  who  have  had  two  or  three  years'  experience  in 
the  game,  he  is  not  backward  in  pitting  his  men  early  in  the  season 
against  green  teams  which  would  be  more  than  a  niatcli  for  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  Noveml)er.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  are  to  be  the 
law  recruits  he  must  sec  that  they  do  not  suffer  discouraging  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  veterans  Mliile  the  team  is  being  made  and  team  play 
perfected.  By  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  among  the  opponents' 
ranks  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  born,  of  experience,  not  a 
few  games  have  been   won   in    the   scheduling  of   them  and  many  are 
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lost  as  a    result  of    the    liit    and    miss    plan    of    arranging  schedules. 

Late  years  have  witnessed  the  ad.)ption  of  rigid  athletic  policies  by 
Western  institutions,  individually  and  collectively:  the  proper  adher- 
ence to  rules  adopted  and  a  compliance  with  what  is  now  coming  to 
be  "intercollegiate  courtesy,"  are  things  which  have  jilaced  new  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  office  of  manager,  and  which  are,  under  sludcnt 
management,  obligations  frecpiently  violated. 

A  thing  of  vast  importance  in  college  athletics,  conducive  lo  their 
purpose  and  an  aid  toward  success  in  finance  and  on  the  field,  is  a 
wholesome,  patriotic,  "  University  Spirit ;"  loyalty  to  the  colors  aiul 
to  the  teams  who  wear  them.  Not  the  things  which  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  "College  Spirit,"  prompting  students  and  players  alike 
to  seek  to  win  by  foul  or  unfair  means,  but  rather  that  oneness  of 
feeling  which  hoKIs  the  student  body  loyal  in  the  face  of  defeat,  as 
well  as  cause  them  to  be  exultant  in  the  hour  of  victory.  "  University 
Spirit"  can  make  good  athletics,  ami  proper  management  will  foster 
a  good  spirit  among  the  students  and  alumni. 

Different  methods  of  conducting  athletics  apply  best  to  different 
schools,  but  for  the  greatest  nund)er  it  seems  that  a  centralization  of 
authority  and  responsil)ility  in  the  ollice  of  manager,  preferably  an 
alumnus  of  (he  institution,  better  still  if  one  can  be  fouml  combining 
business  ability  with  experience  as  a  member  of  a  college  athletic 
team,  with  student  associate  managers  for  each  department,  for  co- 
operation and  proper  representation  receives  the  support  and  merits 
the  confidence  of  the  student  body. 

Of  the  institutions  in  the  Middle-West,  Chicago  I'niversity.  North- 
western University,  the  University  of  huliana,  have  salaried  athletic 
directors  who  manage  and  coach  the  teams. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Illinois,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Oberlin  College  and  Purdue  University  are  known  to  have 
adopted  with  no  small  degree  of  success,  the  graduate  system  of 
athletic  control. 
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MODERN  METHODS  OF  TRAINING 
FOR  FOOT   BALL 

i;v  A.NDKKw  y\.  ()1)i;a. 

* 

TRAINING'  biietly  stated  is,  put- 
ting the  body  under  certain 
forms  of  exercise  in  order  to 
accomplish  nu)re  easily  and  perform 
more  elliciently  a  special  effort.  It  is 
regretable  that  more  thought  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  not  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  very  necessary  adjunct  to 
athletic  success.  I  have  known  many 
athletes  who  have  been  rendered  prac- 
tically useless  athletically,  and  often 
injured  permanently  by  following  the 
advice  of  an  ignorant  trainer.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  man,  to 
train  successfully,  should  have  partici- 
pated in  a  great  number  of  athletic  contests  himself,  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  should  be  able  to  apply  the  lessons  gleaned  from  his 
practical  experience.  'IMiere  have  been  a  few  trainers  who  have  done 
moderately  well  without  ever  having  competed,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare.  More  men  are  overtrained  than  undertrained  and  lor  this 
reason,  men  are  worked  too  much  on  system.  That  is.  their  work  is 
laid  out  regardless  of  physical  condition.  Hence,  if  a  man  be  not 
carefully  watched,  he  will  be  found  on  the  day  of  his  trial  utterly 
unf^t  to  stand  the  strain.  He  has  been  worked  too  hard,  and  his  pace 
or  efTort  left  on  the  training  track.  A  man's  condition  should  be  care- 
fully noted  when  he  begins  to  work,  and  hi.  work  should  be  regulated 
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entirely  upon  how  lie  stands  the  training.  One  man  will  rc<iuire  lots 
of  work,  when  another  will  do  equally  well  on  half  as  nuich, 

Tn  fact,  common  sense  methods  are  beginning  to  be  more  generally 
followed,  and  the  old  exploded  restricted  diet  regime  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Of  course,  the  main  element  in  fitting  a  man  for  a  special 
effort  is  worU,  and  work  alone  will  enable  him  to  succeed.  However, 
he  will  be  greatly  helped  by  an  adherence  to  a  common  sense  diet, 
and  will  certainly  accomjjlish  more  than  if  he  paid  an  utter  disregard 
to  his  diet.  For  instance,  I  would  prefer  to  take  chances  on  a  man 
who  dieted  on  roast  beef,  baked  potatoes  and  milk,  to  one  who  re- 
galed himsalf  on  pork,  cabbage,  and  Bass  ale. 

In  the  old  days  a  raw  beefsteak,  no  water,  milk  and  bass  ale  were 
the  principal  dishes  doled  out  t(j  the  aspiring  athlete.  Now  the  menu 
is  extremely  liberal,  and  roast  beef,  well  cooked;  roast  lamb,  roast 
chicken,  broiled  steak,  broiled  chops;  sometimes  broiled  fish,  poached 
and  boiled  eggs;  vegetables — peas,  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  aspar- 
agus, spinach,  lettuce,  toast,  bread — graham  or  white,  one  day  old; 
fruit — oranges,  apples,  grapes,  bananas,  strawberries,  stewed  pears; 
jiie  plant  and  rice,  tapioca,  custard  and  corn  starch  puddings;  a  liberal 
amount  of  water  during  the  day,  restricted  to  one  glassful  at  meals, 
and  tea,  coffee  or  milk. 

Some  trainers  allow  Bass  ale,  and  I  have  tried  this  itlan,  but  find  it 
an  absolute  failure  in  America.  Bass  ale  should  only  be  administered 
to  tone  up  a  man's  appetite  when  he  is  run  down,  and  never  given 
when  the  athlete  is  strong  and  doing  well.  It  is  a  strong  stimulant, 
and  the  reaction  which  invariably  follows,  has  a  depressing  influence. 
Most  American  boys  have  never  even  seen  a  bottle  of  Bass  ale,  and  I 
have  observed  these  boys  when  given  Bass  ale  for  the  first  time  to 
carry  on  in  an  excited  manner,  which  eventually  depressed  them. 
Bass  ale  is  not  a  beverage.     It  should  be  administered  medicinally. 

Regular  hours  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  all  athletes  should 
retire  not  later  than  10.30  P.  M.,  and  just  j^rior  to  the  contest  at  9.30 
1'.  M.  When  possible,  the  athlete  should  be  allowed  to  rest  until  7 
A.  M.,  as  an  athlete  doing  strong  j^hysical  work  requires  more  rest 
than  an  ordinary  individual. 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  smoking  during  training.  FCnglish- 
men  are  accustomed  to  take  their  pipe   during  training,  but  I  believe 
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a  man  to  he  .-Much  Ijetter  without  it.  In  fact,  I  have  worked  with 
inveterate  smokers  wlio  declared  tliat  they  felt  much  better  when 
they  ceased  the  practice,  although  they  had  to  be  weaned  from  it. 
Never  stop  an  inveterate  smoker  abruptly.  Wean  him  from  his  pij^e 
gradually. 

Discipline  should  be  rigitlly  enforced.  Rules  should  be  laid  down, 
and  an  infriiii^emenl  should  result  in  instant  dismissal  from  the  team. 
For  mere  trivial  infringements,  of  course,  a  sharp  rebuke  should 
answer. 

Athletes  wouhl  do  well  to  make  a  confidant  of  their  trainer.  Every 
little  ill  and  accitlent  shoubi  be  reported  at  once,  even  with  the  result 
of  needlessly  bothering  the  trainer,  because  a  co\ering  up  of  a 
mere  scratch  may  lead  to  blood  poisoning,  ami  an  eventual  loss  of  the 
athlete  altogether. 


^ 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLAYERS 

The  Need  of  Preparatory  and  Hig:h   Schools  for  That 

Purpose 

r.Y    V\<K\>    A.    IL'WNKR, 

Lake  Forest   Univc-rsity,  Lake    I'Drest,  HI. 


T 


HE   growing  necessity   for    pre- 
paratory and  high    schools  in 
tlie    development    of  foot  ball 
players  lias  been   demonstrated   in  the 
past     two     years    in    the    West.       For 
a    time    the   popular   idea  was  to   take 
.j»  j»*         t  big   men,  uncouth   and    clumsy   in    the 

extreme,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  game,  and  try  to  de- 
velop them.  This,  as  a  rule,  took  two 
years,  and  sometimes  three,  before  the 
value  of  the  man  was  discovered.  His 
university  then  had  one,  or  at  the  most, 
two  years  of  his  services  as  a  regular, 
or  rather  indifferent  work  on  his  part  as  a  substitute  on  the  second 
elevens.  To  avoid  this  it  became  necessary  for  the  ci>aches  to  look 
more  and  more  into  the  material  offered  each  year  by  the  preparatory 
and  high  schools  for  a  guard,  full-back  or  quarter-back.  One  of  the 
first  things  realized  was  the  need  of  competent  coaches  for  these 
youngsters  to  start  them  right  on  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  which 
was  half  the  work  of  developing  new  material.  Little  by  little,  where 
the  high  schools  did  not  do  it,  the  colleges  began  sending  men  out. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  particularly,  have  looked  well  after 
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the  high  school  material  in  their  various  states.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  was  to  eliminate  the  element  of  danger  in  foot  ball  to 
new  and  inexperienced  men.  It  became  necessary  to  teach  them  how 
to  fall,  how  to  make  the  tackle  and  save  their  heads,  how  to  keep  a 
backbone  in  a  line  and  not  curved  up,  to  go  low,  and  how  to  work 
the  man  opposite  him.  and  a  thousand  other  little  things  which  of 
necessity  must  come  from  an  experienced  coach. 

It  is  now  becoming  more  evident  that  in  order  to  secure  positions 
in  the  various  Western  states  as  professors  of  high  schools  a  knowl- 
edge of  foot  ball  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  prob- 
ably ten  preparatory  and  high  schools  to  every  college,  and  the  ratio 
must  of  necessity  be  at  least  ten  preps  to  every  college  man  playing. 
The  need  then  for  good  systematic  coaching  is  tenfold  at  least,  if  the 
yoQng  boys  are  to  be  properly  trained  and  taught  to  care  for  them- 
selves in  this,  the  hardest  of  college  sports.  The  main  reason  that 
the  East  has  dominated  over  the  West  in  foot  hall,  even  with  poor 
material,  is  due  to  the  early  training  which  their  students  receive  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  If  the  West  is  to  hold  what  they  have 
gained  in  the  past  year,  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  training  of 
school  teams.  It  is  customary,  I  understand,  for  Vale,  Harvard  and 
all  Eastern  institutions  to  handle  the  coaching  of  the  preparatory 
schools  themselves  and  work  out  this  material  for  their  own  teams. 
The  preparatory  schools  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
having  these  coaches,  and  here  in  the  Western  high  schools  and 
academies  experienced  coaches  are  being  used  during  the  entire  foot 
ball  season.  The  result  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  foot  ball  has  been  pounded  into  as  many  young  brains  as  possible, 
and  the  improvement  is  bound  to  be  greater  in  the  next  few  years 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  high  school 
authorities  in  the  West  have  not  taken  the  subject  of  this  sport  into 
consideration  and  supplied  them  with  playgrounds  and  other  neces- 
saries. The  latter  is  now  being  agitated,  and  when  it  is  carried  out 
the  West  will  be  able  to  go,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  East  in 
every  particular. 
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THE  NEW  RULES  AND  EFFECT  UPON 
THE  GAME 
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THE  alterations  made  in  the  foot  ball  rules  for  the  season  of  1899 
were  very  slight,  and  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  character 
of  the  game.  The  alterations  made  in  the  rules  of  igoo.  while 
not  extensive,  are  in  one  or  two  instances  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
surely  make  some  impression  upon  the  play  and,  it  may  be,  develop 
new  conditions. 

Taking  up  first  those  rules  in  which  the  alteration  is  rather  ex- 
planatory than  otherwise,  we  come  to  the  addition  to  Rule  i,  Section 
(d),  Note.  There  has  always  been  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  part  of  the  ball  should  be  considered  in  measuring  dis- 
tances gained  or  lost.  The  rules  had  already  in  certain  cases  made 
this  distinction,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  touchdown  they  recog- 
nized the  forward  point  of  the  ball  rather  than  it.s  centre,  as  shown  in 
the  rule  which  says:  "A  touchdown  is  made  when  any  part  of  the 
ball  is  on,  above,  or  across  the  goal  line."  Hence  the  Committee  de- 
termined to  make  it  clear  that  the  forward  point  of  the  ball  was  the 
part  to  be  taken  as  the  determining  point  in  measuring  in  other  cases 
as  well  as  that  of  a  touchdown. 

The  addition  to  Rule  4,  Section  {d)  regarding  a  safety  will  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  play,  as  it  is  a  ([uestion  which  arises  very  seldom. 
It  is,  however,  a  point  upon  which  a  ruling  was  necessary,  as  in  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  old  rule,  a  foul,  involving  loss  of  possession 
of  the  ball  if  made  by  a  player  behind  his  own  goal  line  would  usually 
be  ruled  as  giving  the  opponent  a  touchdown,  which  in  many  instances 
was  too  extreme  a  penalty.  The  present  or  new  ruling  will  make  it  R 
safety. 
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In  Rule  II  the  additional  paragraph  [t)  covers  a  point  which  was 
fairly  well  understood  but  which  was  not  fully  covered  in  the  rule; 
namely,  that  a  ball  when  kicked  out  of  bounds  before  touching  a 
player  who  is  on  side  is  immediately  dead. 

Rule  28,  the  additional  paragraph  X'  provides  against  unsportsman- 
like conduct  which  interferes  with  the  play,  and  while  perhaps  not 
rendered  necessary  by  general  jilay  is  a  plain,  j^ractical,  matter-of-fact 
statement  that  such  interference,  if  it  should  occur,  would  be  thor- 
oughly taken  care  of. 

The  alteration  in  Rule  29  merely  transfers  the  ruling  on  interfer- 
ence with  the  snapback  from  the  province  of  the  Umpire  to  that  of 
the  Referee. 

A  further  alteration  in  Rule  29,  the  jiart  regartiing  coaching,  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  experience  of  last  season,  and  it  was  de- 
termined by  'he  Rules  Committee  to  prevent  chances  of  having  a 
recurrence  of  anything  of  this  kind  as  well  as  to  put  greater  j>ower 
into  the  hands  of  the  Umpire  in  such  an  exigency.  The  rule  has, 
therefore,  been  adopted  that  only  five  men  shall  be  all()\\ed  to  walk 
up  and  down  on  the  side  lines,  and  that  everybody  else  admitted  to 
the  enclosure  must  be  seated  along  the  line  of  the  enclosure,  and 
finally,  that  any  coaching  detected  by  the  Umpire  shall  cost  the  side 
which  is  coached  a  distance  of  ten  yards. 

Another  addition  to  Rule  29,  Section  3,  provides  that  the  time- 
keeper, instead  of  running  about  on  the  field  of  play  behind  the  teams 
shall  confine  himself  to  the  side  lines  and  his  more  pr(jpcr  duties  of 
seeing  that  the  measurements  are  fairly  made. 

The  two  rules  which  most  materially  affect  the  play  itself  are  those 
in  Rules  21  and  28.  In  Rule  21,  Section  (a),  a  note  provides  that  a 
side  may  not  retain  possession  of  the  ball  by  taking  it  back  twenty 
yards  a  second  time  unless  it  has  meantime  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  opponents.  This  rule  is  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  side  taking 
advantage  of  this  twenty  yanls  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  an  otherwise 
certain  defeat  or  score.  This  feature  of  tlie  play  has  in  the  long 
period  of  years  durini^  wliii  li  this  rule  has  ()i)lained,  not  been  brought 
up  i)ecause  that  metlKxlof  using  the  play  has  seldom  been  seen.  The 
Rules  Committee  took  this  action  to  insure  against  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege. 
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The  other  Rule  which  will  affect  the  play  is  that  providing  for  loss 
of  ten  yards  instead  of  loss  of  the  ball  as  a  penalty  for  the  side  having 
the  ball  in  their  possession  and  infringing  the  rule  of  offside  play. 
The  former  penalty  of  loss  of  the  ball  was  so  severe  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  fit  the  crime.  What  effect  this  new  rule  will  have  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  it  may  tend  to  some  infringement  of  the  rule  that 
will  prove  serious,  and  may  thus  force  a  return  to  the  old  method. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  makes  the  attacking  side  and  the  defending  side 
practically  equal  in  that  an  offside  play  by  either  involves  a  loss  of 
ten  yards,  whereas,  by  the  old  rule  the  defending  side  could  get  off- 
side under  a  penalty  of  the  loss  of  ten  yards,  while  the  attacking 
side,  if  they  infringed  the  rule,  would  lose  much  more  than  this  by 
being  obliged  to  surrender  the  ball. 
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FOOTBALLRULES 

(  jpyri^hte.i,  iQoo,  I'X  A  »i,>i,  au  S/>^»/^-  I'ul'lishifig  Co. 

HaUlPiMl-NT,   OFFICIALS.   FTC. 

Rlil.F.  U 

(j)  The  uaiiie  shall  be  played  upon  a  ficlJ. 
rectangular  field,  330  feet  in  length  and 
160  feet  in  width,  enclosed  by  heavy 
white  lines  marked  in  lime  upon  the 
ground.  The  lines  at  the  two  ends  shall 
be  termed  goal  lines.  The  side  lines 
shall  extend  beyond  their  points  oS.  in- 
tersection with  the  goal  line.  The  goal 
shall  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  go:d 
line,  and  shall  consist  of  two  upright 
posts  exceeding  20  feet  in  height  and 
placed  18  feet  6  inches  apart,  with  hori- 
zontal cross-bar  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

(/))  The  game  shall  be  played  by  two  Flayers. 
teams  of  eleven  men  each. 

(r)  The  officials  of  the  game  shall  be  Ofjicials. 
a  referee,  an  umpire  and  a  linesman. 

j^Qj£—-j]-,e  duties  of  each  official  are 
stated  in  %iile  29. 

(d)  The   foot   ball    used    shall    be    of  Ball. 
leather,  enclosing  an  inflated  rubber  blad- 
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der.  The  ball  shall  have  the  shape  of  a 
prolate  spheroid. 

NOTE — //  /s  iie  sir  able  to  Jiavc  tico 
stop-ivaiches  and  tico  u'bistles  for  ihe 
offuials.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the 
field  niarhed  off  leitli  lehite  lines  everv 
five  yards,  parallel  to  the  goal  line,  for 
measuring  tlie  free  yards  to  be  gained  in 
three  dozens,  and  to  provide  tieo  ligJil 
poles  about  six  feet  in  length  and  con- 
nected at  the  loicer  ends  by  a  stout  cord 
or  chain  exactly  free  yards  long. 

In  measuring,  the  foru^ard  point  of 
the  ball,  not  its  centre,  shall  be  taken  as 
the  determining  point. 

Methods  of  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS. 

kicking  the  bail.  Rule  2. 

Drop  kick       [a)  A  Drop  kick  is  made  by  letting 
the  ball  drop  from  the  hands  and  kicking 
it  the  instant  it  rises  from  the  ground. 
Place  kick.       (b)  A  Place  kick  is  made  by  kicking 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
ground. 
Punt.       (c)  A  Punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball 
drop  from  the  hands  and  kicking  it  before 
it  touches  the  ground. 
Kick  Off.        (d)  A  Kick  off  is  a  place   kick  from 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  play,  and  can- 
not score  a  goal.     (Rule  8.) 
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(,')  A  Kick  Out  is  a  drop  kick,  place  Kick  Out. 
kick  or  punt  made  by  a  player  of  the 
side  which  has  made  a  safety  or  a  touch- 
back. 

(/■)   A  Free    KicJi    is  a  term  used  to  Free  kicli. 
designate  any  kick  when  the  opponents 
are  "restrained  by  rule  from  advancing 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

'j^Q-jE^UnJcr  d  Free  Kiel;  are  in- 
elu.ied  Kick  Off,  Kiel;  Out,  Tuut-out 
{Rules  5  duJ  25);  Kie/i  from  d  Fair 
Catch  [Rule  7),  and  Place  Kiclifor  Goal 
after  a  Touchdoien  {Rules  4  a  and  2s). 
Any  player  of  the  side  lureino-  the  Free 
Kick  may  put  the  ball  in  play, 

Rni.H  3. 

{a)  The  ball  is  Out  of  Bounds  when  Out  of  bounds. 
it  touches  the  ground  on  or  outside  the 
side  line  or  side  line  extended,  or  when 
any  part  of  the  player  who  holds  the 
ball  touches  the  ground  on  or  outside 
the  side  line  or  side  line  extended. 

{h)  If  the  ball  is  kicked  so  that  it  goes 
out  of  bounds  before  crossing  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  line,  it  shall  belong  to  the 
opponents,  if,  however,  it  strikes  any 
player  who  is  on  side  and  then  goes  out 
of  bounds,  it  shall  [belong  to  the  player 
who  llrst  obtains  possession  of  it. 
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Rule  4, 
Toifchiioicn.  (d)  A  'Joucbdoii'ii  is  made  when  the 
ball  in  possession  of  a  player  is  declared 
dead  by  the  Referee,  any  part  of  it  being 
on,  over  or  behind  the  opponents'  goal 
line. 

(b)  The  point  where  the  touchdown 
is  marked,  however,  is  not  where  the 
ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where 
the  ball  is  fairly  held  or  called  "down." 

NOTE — If  the  ball  is  carried  across 
the  extension  of  the  side  line  it  is  at  once 
dead,  and  the  touchdown  is  marked  at 
the  point  where  the  side  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 
Toiichback.  {c)  A  'Joiichbach  is  made  when  the 
ball  in  possession  of  a  player  guarding 
his  own  goal  is  declared  dead  by  the 
Referee,  any  part  of  it  being  on,  over  or 
behind  the  goal  line,  provided  the  im- 
petus which  sent  it  to  or  across  the  line 
was  given  by  an  opponent. 
Safety.  (d)  A  Safety  is  made  when  the  ball  in 
the  possession  of  a  player  guarding  his 
own  goal  is  declared  dead  by  the  Referee, 
any  part  of  it  being  on,  over  or  behind 
the  goal  line,  provided  the  impetus  which 
caused  it  to  pass  from  outside  the  goal 
to  or  behind  the  goal  line  was  given  by 
the  side  defending  the  goal.     Such  im- 
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petus  could  come:  (i)  from  a  kick, 
pass,  snap-back  or  fumble;  (2)  from  a 
kick  which  bounded  back  from  an  oppo- 
nent; (^)  in  case  a  player  carrying  the 
ball  is  forced  back,  provided  the  ball 
was  not  declared  dead  by  the  Referee 
before  the  line  was  reached  or  crossed. 

A  safety  is  also  made  when  a  player 
of  the  side  in  possession  of  the  ball  com- 
mits a  foul  which  would  give  the  ball 
to  the  opponents  behind  the  offender's 
goal  line. 

Rule  5. 

A  Titiit  Out  is  a  punt  made  by  a  player  Pun  I  ( )i/f. 
of  the  side  which  has  made  a  touchdown 
to  another  of  his  own  side  for  a  fair  catch. 

(Rule  7.) 

Ri;i.E  6. 

(a)  A  Scrimmage  takes  place  when  Scrimmaiye. 
the  holder  of  the  ball  places  it  upon  the 
ground  and  puts  it  in  play  by  kicking  it 
forward  or  snapping  it  back.  The  scrim- 
mage does  not  end  until  the  ball  is  again 
declared  dead. 

The  ball  is  always  put  in  play  from  a 
scrimmage,  except  in  cases  where  other 
specific  provision  is  made  by  the  rules. 

NOTE—Siiappiug  the  ball  means  pul- 
ling it  bacti  by  means  of  Itand  or  foot 
with  one  quiih  and  continuous  motion 
from  its  position  on  the  ground. 
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Fciiil  I0  (b)  If,  nfter  the  snapper  back  has  taken 

Snap  the  ball,  his  position,  he  should  voluntarily  move 
the  ball  as  if  to  snap  it.  whether  he  with- 
holds it  altogether  or  only  momentarily, 
the  ball  is  in  play,  and  the  scrimmage 
has  begun. 
Siiapper-baih  (r)  Wh^n  snapping  the  ball  back,  the 
off  siilc.  player  so   doing   must  be   on  side,   the 

hand  or  foot  used  in  snapping  the  ball 
excepted.      (Rule  10.) 

Rule  7. 
Fair  Catch       {a)  A  Fair  Catch  consists  in  catching 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  kicked  by  one 
of  the  opponents  and  before  it  touches 
the  ground,   or  in  similarly  catching  a 
punt-out  by  another  of  the  catcher's  own 
side,  provided  the  player,  while  making 
the  catch,  makes  a  mark  with  his  heel 
and  takes  not  more  than  one  step  there- 
after,    it  is  not  a  fair  catch  if  the  ball, 
after  the  kick,  was  touched  by  another 
of  his  side  before  the  catch.     Opponents 
who  are  off  side  shall  not  interfere  in 
any  wav  with  a  player  attempting  to 
make  a  fair  catch,  nor  shall  he  be  thrown 
to  the  ground  after  such  catch  is  made 
unless  he  has  advanced  beyond  his  mark. 
Putting  ball  in       (b)  if  a  side  obtains  a  fair  catch,   the 
plav  after  fair  ball  must  be  put  in  play  by  a  punt,  drop 
catch,   kick  or  place  kick,   and  the  opponents 
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cannot  come  within  ten  yards  of  the  line 
on  which  the  fair  catch  was  made;  the 
hall  iiuist  be  kicked  (Vom  some  point 
directly  behind  the  spot  where  the  catch 
was  made,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  side 
line. 

RULH  8. 

A  Goal  is  made  bv  kicking  the  ball  in  Ljoal. 
any  way.  except  by  a  piinl.  lYom  the 
field  of  play  over  the  cross-bar  of  the 
opponents'  goal.  If  the  ball  passes 
directly  over  one  of  the  uprights  it 
counts  a  goal. 

NO TE—lfthc ball,  after Ih'nio  huhcJ. 
strikes  an  oppoiiciit  an  J  tlicn  passes  over 
tl.ie  cross -bar,  it  still  eonnts  a  i^oal. 

Rl'LH   9. 
Cliari^ino  is  rushing  forward  to  seize  (Ihariiino. 
or  block  the  ball  or  to  tackle  a  player. 

RriH  JO. 

(a)   In  a    scrimmage    no  pait   of  any  Off  siiie. 
player  shall  be  ahead  of  the  ball  when 
it  is  put  in  play.    [Exception  under  Rule 
6,  ,-.  I 

NOTE — Aliead  of  tlie  ball  means  be- 
tween ttie  opponents '  jfoal  and  a  line  par- 
allel to  t be  oval  line  and  passifiir  ilirounih 
tlie  centre  of  tlie  ball. 

{b)  A  player  is  put  off-side  if  the  ball  "Player  put 
in  play  has  last  been  touched  by  one  of  off  side. 
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his  own  side  behinc  him.     No  player, 

Reslricliotis  when  off  side,  shall  touch  the  ball  ex- 

ivken  off  si  tie.   cept  on  a  fumble  or  a  muff,  nor  shall  he 

interrupt  or  obstruct  an  opponent  with 

Kicked  ball  his  hands  or  arms  until  again  on  side. 

sirikes  player  No   player,  can,  however,  be  called  off 

off  side,  side  behind  his  own  goal  line. 

NOTE— If  a  player  is  ahead  of  the 
hall  lelieii  it  is  hieked  by  another  of  his 
side,   he  is  off  side,   and  //e  shall  not 
alloiv  the  ball  to  toiieJi  him  until  aoain 
on  side.     Should  tie  break  this  rule,  the 
ball  goes  to  opponents  on  the  spot. 
Vlayer  off"  side       (r)  A  player  being  off  side  is  put  on 
put  on  side,   side  when  the  ball  has  touched  an  oppo- 
nent, or  when  one  of  his  own  side  has 
run  in  front  of  him,  either  with  the  ball, 
or  having  been  the  last  player  to  touch 
it  when  behind  him. 
Ball  inside  ten       {d)  If  the  ball,  when  not  in  possession 
yard  line  of  either  side,  is  touched  when   inside 
touched  by  a  the  opponents'  ten  yard  line  by  a  player 
player  -icho  is  who  is  off  side,  it  shall  go  as  a  touch- 
off  side,   back  to  the  defenders  of  that  goal. 

Rule  U. 

Ball  is  dead.       The  ball  is  Dead : 

{a)  Whenever  the  Referee  or  Umpire 

blows  his  whistle  or  declares  a  down. 

{b)  When   the    Referee   has   declared 
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that  a   down,   touchdown,    touchback. 
safety  or  goal  has  been  made, 

(r)  When  a  fair  catch  has  been  heeled. 
(,/)  When  it   has  been  downed  after 
going  out  of  bounds. 

(e)  When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds 
after  a  kick  before  touching  a  player  who 
is  on  side. 

r^Q'jE—{a)  ShoitLI  the  ball  sirihc  an 
official  I'l  is  not  regarddl  as  ifcaJ.  hut 
play  continues  exactly  as  if  tlie  hall  had 
not  touched  him. 

(b)  No  play  can  be  made  lelien  the  ball 
is  dead,  except  to  put  it  in  plav  accord- 
///,;'  /()  rule. 

Rule  \2. 
(a)  The  length  of  the  game  shall  be  Length  of  oame. 
70  minutes,  divided  into  two  halves  of 
33  minutes  each,  exclusive  of  time  taken 
out.     There  shall  be  ten  minutes  inter- 
mission between  the  two  halves. 

]\[OTE — The  game  may  be  of  shorter 
duration  by  mutual  agreement  beticeen 
the  captains  of  the  contesting  teams. 

Whenever  the  commencement  of  a  Darkness, 
game  is  so  late  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
^Referee,  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the 
game  being  interfered  icitb  by  darhness, 
Ike  shall,  before  play  begins,  arbitrarily 
shorten  the  two  halves  to  such  length  as 
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shall  insure  two  equal  halves  being  lom- 
pleted,  and  shall  notify  both  captains  of 
the  exact  time  thus  set.     Either  side  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  tlie  opinion   of  tlie 
Referee   on  this  point  shall  forfeit  the 
game. 
Final  score.       {b)  The  game  shall  be  decided  by  the 
final  score  at  the  end  of  the  two  halves. 
'Time  called  at       (c)  Time  shall   not  be   called  lor  the 
end  of  a  lialf.   end  of  a  half  until  the  ball  is  dead,  and 
in  case  of  a  touchciown,  the  try-at-goal 
shall  be  allowed. 
Time  taken  out.       (d)   Time  shall  be  taken  out  whenever 
the   game    is  unnecessarily  delayed    or 
while  the  ball  is  being  brought  out  for  a 
try-at-goal,   kick    out    or    kick    off.    or 
when  play  is  for  any  reason  suspended 
by  the  Referee  or  Umpire.     Time  shall 
begin  again  when  the  ball  is  actuallv  put 
in  play. 
Time  not  taken       NOTE — Time  is  not  to  be  taken  out 
out  zchen  ball  ichen  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  except 
out  of  bounds,  in  case  of  unreasonable  delav  in  return- 
ing tlie  ball  to  play. 
No  delay       (e)  No  delay  arising  from  any  cause 
longer  than  whatsoever   shall    continue    more  than 
tzeo  minutes,  two  minutes. 

Rule  B. 
Beginning  of      (a)  The  captains  shall  "  toss  up  "  be- 
game  and  of  fore  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  the 
second  half,   winner  of  the  toss  shall  have  his  choice 
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of  goal  or  kick  off.  The  ball  shall  be 
kicked  off  at  the  beginning  of  each  half. 
Whenever  a  goal,  following  a  touch- 
down, has  been  tried  (Rules  24  and  2s), 
or  a  goal  from  the  held  has  been  kicked 
(Rules  8  and  26),  the  side  defending  that 
goal  shall  kick  off.  The  teams  shall 
change  goals  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half.  The  same  side  shall  not 
kick  off  at  the  beginning  of  two  succes- 
sive halves. 

[b)  At  kick  oil,  if  the  ball  goes  out  of  'Bdlf  hirhdi  out 
bounds  before  it  is  touched  by  an  oppo-  of  hoiiihis  at 
nent,  it  shall  be  brought  back  and  kicked  lu'il:  off. 
off  again.       If  it  is  kicked  out  of  bounds 
a  second  time  it  shall  go  as  a  kick  off  to 
the  opponents.     If  either  side  thus  for- 
feits the  bail  twice,  it  shall  go  to  the 
opponents  who  shall  put  it  in  play  by  a 
scrimmage  at  the  centre  of  the  field. 

(r)  At  kick  off,  if  the  ball  is  kicked  Ball  kicked 
across  the  goal  line  and  is  there  declared  across,  goal  line 
dead  when  in  the  possession  of  one  of  at  kick  off. 
the  side  defending  the  goal,  it  is  a  touch- 
back.     If  it  is  declared  dead  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the   attacking  side,    it    is   a 
touchdown. 

((/)  At  kick  oft  and  on  a  kick  from  a  Position  of 
fair  catch,  the  opposite  side  must  stand  opponents  at 
at  least  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  ball  until  kick  out  and 
it  is  kicked.     On  a  kick-out,  the  oppo-  kick  from  fair 
site  side  cannot  stand  nearer  the  goal  catch. 
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than  the  25-yard  Hne,  except  on  a  kick 
out  made  after  a  drop  kick  upon  the  first 
down  inside  the  2^-yi\vd  Hne,  when  the 
10-yard  Hne  is  the  restraining  mark. 
[See  Rule  23,  exception.] 

Rule  H. 
Position  on       (j)  The  side   which  has  a  free    kick 
free  kick,   must    be    behind    the    bah    when    it    is 
kicked. 

NOTE—Ofbencise,  /be  hick  must  be 
indiie  amain  under  eonJitions  laiJ  Joien 
///  Penatt/es — H. 
Must  /;ie/;  hall  (/')  \n  tiie  case  of  a  kick  olf,  kick  out, 
ten  yards,  or  kick  from  a  fair  catch,  the  baU  must 
be  kicked  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards 
towards  the  opponents'  goal  from  the 
line  restraining  the  player  making  the 
kick,  unless  it  is  stopped  by  an  oppo- 
nent; otherwise  the  ball  is  not  in  play. 

Rile  t5. 
Laiefu!       (a)  Charging  is  lawful,   in  case  of  a 
ebarging.   punt  out  or  kick  off,  as  soon  as  the  ball 
is  kicked;  and  the  opponents  must  not 
charge  until  the  ball  is  kicked. 
Ball  ioudiing      (b)  In    case  of  any  other  free   kick, 
iJie  ground  by  charging  is  lawful :   (i)  When  the  player 
accident,  of  the  side  having  the  free  kickadvances 
beyond  his  restraining  line  or  mark  with 
the  ball  in  his  possession;    (2)    \W'^■^ 
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he  has  allowed   the  ball  to  touch   the 
ground  by  accident  or  otherwise. 

(r)  Ifsuch  lawful  charging  takes  place,  After  lazcful 
and  if  the  side  having  the  free  kick  fails  cbarpno  ball 
to  kick  the   balK    then   the   opponents  must  be  huhcJ. 
may  line  up  five  yards  ahead  of  the  line 
which  restrained  them  before  charging. 
In  that  case,   the  side  having  the  free 
kick  must  kick  the  ball  from  some  point 
directly   behind    its    mark,    if    the   free 
kick  resulted  from  a  fair  catch,  and  in 
other  cases  from    luhind   the   new   re- 
straining line. 

EXCEPTION— U\  in  case  of  a  trv-at- 
goal,  after  a  toiuliuoicii,  tlie  ball  is  not 
liicheJ,  after  Imviiig  been  alloieeJ  to  toneli 
tJie  ground  onee,  no  second  attempt  sJiall 
be  permitted,  and  tlie  ball  sliall  lu^  hictied 
off  at  ttje  eentre  of  tlie  field.     (Rnle  13.) 

Rule  16, 

(a)  The  snapper-back   is   entitled  to  No  interference 
full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  witli  snapper- 
ball.   The  opponents  must  neither  inter-  baek. 
fere  with  the  snapper-back  nor  touch 
the  ball  until  it  is  actually  put  in  play. 

{!?)  In  snapping  the  ball  back,  if  the  Snapper-baeh 
player  so  doing  is  off  side,  the  ball  must  off  side, 
be   snapped  again,    and   if  this   occurs 
once  more  on  the  same  down  the  ball 
shall  go  to  the  opponents. 
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Snapper-back       (c)  The  man  who  snaps  back  and  the 

and  player  op-  man   opposite    him    in    the   scrimmaoe 

posite  restrained  cannot  afterward  touch  the  ball  until  it 

from  touching  has  touched    some    player   other   than 

the  ball,  these  two. 

Restrictions         {d)  If  the  man  who   puts  the  ball  in 

when  ball  is  put  play  in  a  scrimmage  kicks  it  forward, 

in  play  by  kick     no  player  of  his  side  can  touch  it  until  it 

forward.  has  gone  ten  yards  into  the  opponents' 

territory,   unless   it   be   touched   by  an 

opponent. 

Advance  of  ball       (c)  The  man  who   first   receives  the 

by  player  first  ball  when  it  is  snapped  back  shall  not 

receiving  it  carry  the  ball  forward  beyond  the  line  of 

.  from  snapper-  scrimmage   unless   he   has   regained   it 

back,   after   it    has   been    passed    to   and    has 

touched  another  player. 

RULH    M. 

No  interference      {a)  Before  the  ball  is  put  in  play  no 

with  opponents  player  shall  lay  his  hands  upon,  or  by 

before  ball  the  use  of  his   hands  or  arms,  interfere 

is  in  play,   with  an  opponent  in  such  a  way  as  to 

delay  putting  the  ball  in  play. 

No  use  of  bands       (b)   After  the  ball  is  put  in  play,  the 

or  arms  by  players  of  the  side  that  has  possession  of 

attacking  side,  the   ball    may  obstruct   the   opponents 

with  the  body  only,  except  the  player 

running  with  the  ball,  who  may  use  his 

hands  and  arms. 
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(c)  The  players  of  the  side  not  having  'IDcfcudiiiiy  si\ic 
the  ball  may  use  their  hands  and  arms,   may  use  ImiiJs 
but  only  to  get  their  opponents  out  of  inid  anus. 
the  way  in  order  to  reach  the  ball  or 
stop  the  player  carrying  it. 

Rule  J 8. 

{a)   Before  the  ball  is  put  in  play  in  a  Movcuicuf 
scrimmage,   if  any    player  of  the   side  alloiccd  before 
which  has  the  ball  takes  more  than  one  ball  put  in  play. 
step  in  any  direction,  he  must  come  to 
a  full  stop  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 

EXCEPTION— Oue  man  of  tbe  side 
baviug  Ihe  ball  uiay  be  in  uiofion  loiearcfs 
his  oien  goal  leitliout  couiiug  io  a  stop 
lie  fore  tbe  ball  is  put  iii  play. 

When  the  ball  is  {Hit  in  play  by  a 
scrimmage : 

(/))  At  least  live   players  of  the  side  Five  players  on 
having  the  ball  must  be  on  the  line  of  line  of 
scrimmage.  serinimage. 

{e)  If  five  players,  not  including  the  Position  of  other 
quarter  back,  are  behind  the  line  of  scrim-  players 
mage  and  inside  of  the  positions  occu- 
pfed  by  the  players  at  the  ends  of  said 
line,  then  two  of  these  players  must  be 
at  least  five  yards  back  of  this  line,  but 
all  of  these  players  may  be  nearer  than 
five  yards  to  the  Ime  of  scrimmage  if 
two  of  them  are  outside  (and  this  means 
both  feet  outside  the  outside  foot  of  the 
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next  player)  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  players  at  the  ends  of  said  line. 

Rile  \9. 
ThroZi-'iiig,  pass-     A  player  may  throv\',  pass  or  bat  the 
ing  or  batting  ball  in  anv  direction  except  toward  his 
tJie  ball,   opponents"  goal. 

Rule  20. 
A  do-ucii.  {a)  If  a  player  having  the  ball  is 
tackled,  and  the  movement  of  the  ball 
stopped,  or  if  the  player  cries  ''down," 
the  Referee  shall  blow  his  whistle,  and 
the  side  holding  the  ball  shall  put  it 
down  for  a  scrimmage. 

(A)  As  soon  as  a  runner  attempting  to 
go  through  is  tackled  and  goes  down, 
being  held  by  an  opponent,  or  when- 
ever a  runner  having  the  ball  in  his  pos- 
session cries  "  down,"  or  if  he  goes  out 
of  bounds,  the  Referee  shall  blow  his 
whistle  and  the  ball  shall  be  considered 
down  at  that  spot. 
No  piling  up  (c)  There  shall  be  no  piling  up  on  the 
on  player  player  after  the  Referee  has  declared  tfce 
ball  dead. 

Rule  2J. 

Necessary  gain       (a)   If,    in    three   consecutive   downs 

or  loss  in   (unless  the  ball  crosses  the  goal  line),  a 

three  cioivns.  team  has  neither  advanced  the  ball  five 

yards  nor  taken  it  back  twenty  yards,  it 
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shall  go  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  of 
the  fourth  down. 

NOTE — "Consecutive"  niejiis  leitli-     "(louseeiitive" 
out  going  out  of  possession  of  tlie  siJe  Joiens. 

Jwldiiig  it,  except  tliat  l->y  liaving  liiciied 
tlie  ball  tJjey  have  given  ttjeir  opponents 
fair  and  equal  elm  nee  of  gaining  posses-  Kiehed  ball 

sion  of  it.  No  hieh,  bozcever,  provided  must  go  beyond 
it  is  not  stopped  bv  an  opponent,  is  re-  line  of  scrim- 
garded  as  giving  the  opponents  fair  and  mage. 

equal  chance  of  possession  unless  the  ball 
goes  beyond  tlie  line  of  scrimmage. 

EXCEP-JION—A  team  may  not  retain 
possession  of  the  l\ill  by  tal;ing  it  bach 
tieentv  yards  a  second  time  unices  the 
ball  in  the  meantime  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  opponents. 

(b)  When  ;i  distance  penalty  is  given,  First  dozen  after 
the  ensuing  down  shall  l^e  counted  the  distance  penalty. 
fust  down.      [Exceptions   stated   under 
'Penalties  <^1  and  K,  and  last  paragraph 
of  '■JJuties  of  the  Umpire.  J 

RuLH  22, 

If  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  whether  Tutting  ball  in 
it  bounds  back  or  not,  a  player  of  the  play  from  out  of 
side  which  secures  it  must  bring  it  to  bounds. 
the  spot  where  the  line  was  crossed,  and 
there  either: 
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(j)  Touch  it  in  with  both  hnnds  at 
rio:ht  angles  to  the  side  Hne  and  then 
kick  it;  or 

(/')  Walk  out  with  it  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  line,  any  distance  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  yards, 
and  there  put  it  down  for  a  scrimmage, 
tlrst  declaring  how  far  he  intends  walk- 
ing. 


Riii.K  23* 

Kick  out  after       A  side  which   has  made  a  touchl^ack 

safety  or  or  a  safety  must  kick  out,  from  not  more 

toiictibacli.   than    twenty-live     yards    outside    the 

kicker's  goal.     If  the  ball  goes  out  of 

bounds    before    striking    a    player,     it 

must  be  kicked   out  again,  and  if  this 

occurs  twice  in  succession,  it  shall  be 

given  to  the  opponents  as  out  of  bounds 

on  the  twenty-five  yard  line  on  the  side 

Positions  of  where  it  went  out.     At  kick  out,  the 

opponents  at  opponents  must  be  on  the  twenty-five 

liich  out.   yard  line  or  nearer  their  own  goal,  and 

the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind  the  ball 

when    it  is  kicked.     Should  a  second 

If  second  toiicti-  touchback  occur  before  four  downs  have 

liacti  before  four  been  played,  the  side  defending  the  goal 

downs,  may  have  the  choice  of  a  down  at  the 

twenty-five  yard  line,  or  a  kick  out. 
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EXCET-J ION— Whenever  a  side  has  After  drop  kick 

tried  a  drop  JiicJi  at  tlie  goal  upon  a  first  at  goal  on  first 

down  inside  tlie  twenty-five  yard  line  and  down  inside 

tlie  result  lias  been  a  toucJilmetr.  the  ten  twenty-flve 

yard /instead  of  the  twenty-five  yard  line,  yards,  kick  off 

shall  detenu ine  the  position  of  the  oppo-  from  ten 

nents,  and  the  kicker's  side  must  be  be-  yard  line, 
hind  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked. 

Rule  24. 

{a)  A  side  which  has  made  a  touch-  Try-at-goal 
down  must  try  i^t  goal,  either  l\v  a  place  after  toucb- 
kick  or  a  punt-out.  dozen. 

(b)  After  the  try-at-goal,  whether  the 
goal  be  made  or  missed,  the  ball  shall  go  ctAfter  toiich- 
as  a  kick  off  at  the  centre  of  the  field  to  down  .defenders 
the  defenders  of  the  goal.  kick  off. 

Rn.E  25. 

(a)  if  the  try  be  bv  a  place  kick,  a  Try-at-goal  ty 
player  of  the  side  which  has  made  the  place  kick. 
touchdown  shall  hold  the  ball  for  another 
of  his  side  to  kick  at  some  point  outside 
the  goal  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  side  line 
passing  through  the  point  where  the 
touchdown  was  declared.  The  oppo- 
nents must  remain  behind  their  goal 
line  until  the  ball  has  been  placed  upon 
the  ground. 

{b)  If  the  try-at-goal  is  to  be  preceded  Punt  out preced- 
by  a  punt-out,  the  punter  shall  kick  the  ing  try-at-goal. 
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ball  from  the   point  at  which  the  line 
parallel  to  the   side   line,   and    passing 
through  the  spot  of  the  touchdown,  in- 
tersects the  goal  line.     The  players  of 
his  side  must  stand  in  the  field  of  play 
not  less  than  five  yards  from  the  goal 
line. 
Positions  of      (r)  The  opponents  may  line  up  any- 
plavers  at  where  on  the  goal  line  except  within  the 
piiiit  out.   space  of  ten  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
punter's  mark,  but. they  cannot  interfere 
with  the  punter.     If  a  fair  catch  be  made 
from  a  punt-out,  the  mark  shall  serve  to 
determine  the  positions  as  the  mark  of 
any  fair  catch,  and  the  try-at-goal  shall 
then  be  made  by  a  place  kick  from  this 
spot,  or  any  point  directly  behind  it.     If 
a  fair  catch   be  not  made  on  the  first 
attempt  the  ball  shall  go  as  a  kick  off  at 
the  centre  of  the  field  to  the  defenders 
of  the  goal. 
Defending  side        NOTE—Siiue  ttie  defending  team  is 
mav  charge.         on  side,  iliev  may,  of  course,  c/jarge  as 
soon  as  tJie  bait  is  t:ict;ed  and  try  to  get 
tJie  ball  or  interfere  leitli  ttie  catcJu 
Holder  of  ball       (d)   The  holder  of  the  ball  in  any  place 
may  be  off  side,  kick  may  be  off  side  or  out  of  bounds 
without  vitiating  the  kick. 

Rule  26. 
Scorinor,       The  following  shall  be  the  values  of 
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plays  in  scoring:  Goal  obtained  by 
touchdown,  6  points;  goal  from  field 
kick,  s  points;  touchdown  failing  goal, 
5  points;  safety  by  opponents,  2  points. 
NO  TE—  The  ()  points  is  incliisiTc  of 
the  5  points  for  toncliiioicn  ;  ttiat  is, 
kiihina;  t/w  i^odt  dJJs  hut  i  point. 

Rule  27. 

(j)  No  one  having  projecting  nails  or  No  metallic  snl^- 
iron  plates  on  his  shoes  or  wearing  upon  stiVucs  nuiv  he 
his  person  any  metallic  or  hard  substance  leorn. 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire  is 
liable  to  injure  another  player,  shall  be 
allowed  to  play  in  a  match.     No  sticky 
or  greasy  substance  shall  be  used  on  the 
persons  of  the  players. 

(/')  A  player  may  be  substituted   for  Suhstitntcs. 
another  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of 
the  captain  of  his  team. 

(r)  There   shall    be    no    unnecessary  No  striliing  or 
roughness,  throttling,  hacking  or  strik-  unnecessary 
ing  with  the  closed  list.  roughness. 

{if)  A  player  who  has  been  replaced  by 
a  substitute  cannot  return  to  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  game. 

(e)  There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  de-  No  unnecessary 
lay  of  the  game  by  either  team.  delav. 

(f)  There  shall  be  no  coaching,  either  No  coaching. 
by  substitutes  or  by  any  other  persons 

not  participating  in  the  game.     In  case 
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of  an  accident  to  a  player,  but  one  olTicial 
representative  shall  be  allowed  on  the 
field  of  play. 

No  tripping  or       [g]  There   shall    be    no   tripping    or 

tiuhling  below  tackling  below  the  knees. 
Ilic  hiiecs. 

PENALTIES. 
Rule  28. 
A  foul  is  any  violation  of  a  rule. 
The  penalties  for  fouls  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 
HolJing.       A.   (i)  For  holding  an  opponent  who 
has  not  the  ball.      (Rule  17.) 
^'.s"('  Inniifs       (2)   For  unlawful  use  of  hands  or  arms. 
ii/uf  arms.    (Rule  17,  /'  and  r.) 
Off  side.       (3)  For  violation  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing offside  play  given  under  Rule  10. 
Scrimmage.       (4)  For  violation  of  Rule  16  {b,  r,  if,  e). 
Tripping  or       (s)  For  tripping  an  opponent  or  tack- 
tachling  beloiv  ling  him  below  the  knees.    (Rule  27,  g.) 
the  Iniees.       The  penalty  shall  be  t/je  loss  of  ten 
yards  if  the  side  not  in  possession  of  the 
bait  is  the  offender;  or,  if  the  offending 
side  liad  the  bait,  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  it  to  the  opponents. 

EXCEPTION— An  off  side  ptay  by 
the  side  in  possession  of  the  bait  shall 
be  penalised  not  by  loss  of  the  ball,  but 
by  loss  of  ten  yards,  the  number  of  the 
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Joicn  and  iUc  point  to  zJiuh  flic  ball 
must  be  advanced  for  first  dozen  re- 
maining nncJiaiiMcd. 

W'OTH—In  case  neitJier  side  was  in     Foul  zeben  ball 
possession  of  tlie  ball  lehen  t lie  font  leas    is  in  possession 
committed^for  example,  if  ilie  ball  leas    of  neitlier  side, 
in  tbe  air  from  a  hi.h  or  icasfrcc  npon 
the  ground  after  a  fnmble,  hick  or  pass 
—it  shall  go  to  the  offended  side. 

The  penalties  above  named  shall  be 
given  from  the  spot  where  the  foul  was 
committed. 

B    If  the   ball    is  throien,  passed   or  Forieard  pass 
batted  toieards  tbe  opponents' goal  (Rule  .///./  batted  IwlL 
19),  it  shall  00  to  the  offended  side,  who 
shall  put  it^  in  play  by  a  scrimmage  at 
the  spot  where  the  foul  was  committed. 

C    In  the  case  of  interference  of  any  Interference 
kind  zeith  pnttino-  the  ball  in  play  (Rules  with  snapper 
16   a    and  17,  a),  or  unnecessary  delav  Iwch  and  unnec- 
of  tbe  game  (Rule  27,  c),  the  offended  essarv  delay, 
side  shall  be  advanced  five  yards. 

O,   ( I)  In  case  of  piling  up  on  a  player  Piling  up. 
after  the  Referee  has  declared  the  ball 
dead  (Rule  20,  c),  the  offended  side  shall 
receive  fifteen  yards. 

i-^)  If  a  player  who  is  attempting  to  Interference 
nuke  a  fair  catch  (Rule  7,  a)  is  unlaw-  with  fair  catch. 
fully  obstructed,  the  offended  side  shall 
receive  fifteen  yards  and  the  choice  oi 
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putting  the  ball  in  play  by  a  free  kick  or 
by  a  scrimmage. 

Catcher  thrcyuii.  (3)  if  a  player  who  has  liecldi  a  fair 
catch  (Rule  7,  a)  is  thrown  to  the 
ground,  unless  he  has  advanced  beyond 
his  mark^  his  side  shall  receive  fifteen 
yards  and  be  obliged  to  take  a  free  kick. 
Advancing  be-       E.  (i)  In  any  case  of //vt'  lu\h  (Rule 

yond  tlie  inarti  2,  /),  if  the  liicticr  advances  bevond  lu's 
on  free  tiic/;.  mar/:,  before  kicking  the  ball  (Rules  7,  a, 
and  IS,  b),  no  matter  whether  he  then 
kicks  or  not,  the  opponents  shall  be 
allowed  to  line  up  live  yards  nearer 
the  kicker's  mark,  and  the  kick  shall 
then  be  made  from  some  point  back  of 
the  first  mark,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  side  line. 
Bait  touct.iing  This  shall  also  apply  when  the  side 
tl?e  ground,  having  a  free  kick  allows  the  ball  to 
touch  the  ground  (Rule  13,  /'),  and  then 
fails  to  kick  it  (kick  off  and  try-at-goal 
after  touchdown  excepted).  The  same 
ruling  shall  be  given  in  case  any  player 
of  the  side  making  a  free  kick  is  ahead 
of  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked  (Rule  14,  a). 

CJjarging  before       (2)  In  the  case  of  a  free  kick,  if  the 

ball  is  put  in  opponents  ct)arge{K.\\\Qc,)  before  tJieball 

play,  is  put  in  play  (Rule  15,  a),  they  shall  be 

put    back    five    yards   for   every   such 

offence  and  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play 

again  from  the  original  mark. 
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/•■.   In  llic  case  of  unhncfiil  sfdiifiio-  /v-  Sfcir/iiiM-  I'^'fore 
fore  ihc  ball  Jms  been  put  in  pi  a  v  for  J  bdll  is  put 
scrim uhioc  {RuW  18,  a),  provided  there  m  pluy. 
is  no  infraction  of  Rule  10,  the  ball  shall 
be  brought  back  and  put  in  play  again, 
if  this  occurs  again  in  the  same  down, 
the  ball  shall  be  given  to  the  opponents. 
If  again  during  the  game  that  side  in- 
fringes the  rule  bearing  upon  this  act, 
the  ball  shall   immediately  be  given  to 
the  opponents. 

The   same    ruling   shall    be    made  in 
cases  of  infraction  of  Rule  18.  /'  and  r. 

G.   If  either  side  refuses  to  playicitbiu   Refusino- 

tieo  minutes  after  having  been  ordered  to  to  pluv. 

do  so  by  the  Referee,  it  shall  forfeit  the 

game.     This  shall  also  apply  to  refusing 

to  begin  a  game  when  ordered  to  do  so 

by  the  Referee.      (Rule  12,  e.) 

H.  Whenever  the  rules  provide  for  a    IDistunee 

distance  penalty,   if  the   distance    pre-  penally  near 

scribed  would  carry  the  ball  nearer  to  goal  line. 

tt?e  goal  line  tbau  tJie  Jive-vard  line,  ttie 

bail  sball  be  Joien  on  the  five-yard  line. 

If.  boieever,  t tie  foul  is  committed  inside 

tl/e  ten-yard  line,  half  tbe  distance  to  tJte 

goal  sl/atl  be  given. 

1.   If  a  team  on  the  defence   commits  Repeated  fonts 

fouls  when  so  near  its  own  goal  that  near  goal  line. 

these  fouls  are  punishable  only  by  the 
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halving  of  the  distance  to  the  line  (Rule 
28,  H),  the  object  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Referee,  to  delay  the  game,  the 
offending  side  shall  be  regarded  as  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  game  to  proceed.  The 
Referee  shall,  in  such  case,  warn  the 
offending  side  once,  and  if  the  offence 
is  repeated  he  shall  declare  the  game  for- 
feited to  the  opponents. 
Striking  an  i1  /.   If  a  player  is  guilty  o'i  innicccssarv 

n/i/it'(i'ssiirv        roiiglincss,  fliroff/ing,  Inidn/io  or  strih- 
roiighness.        ing  icitb  closed  fist  (Rule  27,  r).  he  shall 
be  at  once  disqualified. 

K.  In  case  the  success  of  the  play  is 
clearly  interfered  with  by  some  act 
palpably  unsportsmanlike  and  not  else- 
where provided  for  in  these  rules,  e.  g., 
by  the  throwing  of  any  object  by  player 
or  spectator  with  the  result  of  interfering 
with  the  play,  the  umpire  shall  have  the 
power  to  av./:'.i'd  ten  yards  to  the  offended 
side,  the  number  of  the  down  and  the 
point  to  be  gained  for  first  down  re- 
maining unchanged. 
Rigbt  to  ilcclmc  ^O  TE — IVJienever  a  foul  is  commit  ted 
penalty,  icliich,  in  ttje  opinion  of  tJie  umpire,  did 
not  affect  tiie  play,  ttie  offended  side  may 
decline  tl.ie  penalty.  In  ca^e  of  a  rnn 
being  made  from  tliisplay,  not  more  fJian 
fifteen  yards  from  ttie  spot  leJi ere  tbe 
foul  was  committed  stiall  be  allowed. 
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DUTIES  OF  OFFICIALS. 

I. — Thi-   Referee. 

Ri'LE  29, 

The  Referee  is  responsible  for  the  en-  Rules  in  icliiiii 
forcement  of  Rules  \,  2,  },  4,  3,  6  (a  and  Referee  has 
b);   7  (except  as  relates  to  interference,  ji/r/sJ/ef/on. 
throwing  catcher,  and  positions  of  play- 
ers);    8,    II,  \2,    n  (except  (/ ) ;    14.  b; 
16,  J  and  e;   19,  20  (a  and  /') ;  21,  22,  23 
(except  as  relates  to  positions  of  players) ; 
24,  2s  (except  as  relates  to  positions  of 
players  and  interference) ;  26,  27,  e. 

In  making  his  decisions  the  Referee  TreeeJence 
niust  recognize  and  allow  precedence  to  fo  fouls. 
any  penalty  inllicted   by  the  Umpire  for 
a  foul. 

The  Referee's  decisions  are  linal  upon  ■Po/ii/s  not 
all  points  not  specified  in  the  duties  of  eovereel  hv 
the  Umpire.  Umpire. 

The  Referee   shall  see  that  the  ball  is  Titf/i/io-  ball  in 
properly  put  in  play,  and  he  is  judge  o{  play  and 
its  position  and  progress.  progress. 

He  is  judge  of  forward  passes,  of  inter-  Fonvard  pass- 
ference  with  the  snap  back,  and  of  the  ing  and  snap- 
advance  of  the  ball   by  the  player  who  ping  bach. 
first  receives  it  from  the  snapper-back 
when    the    ball    is    put  in  play  from  a 
scrimmage  (Rule  16,  a  and  e). 
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OS^otice  to  cap-       At  the  beginning  of  a  game  and  in 
tains  when  com-  every  case  after  time  has  been  taken  out, 
mencing  play,   he  shall  ascertain  from  each  captain  that 
his  team  is  ready,  before  ordering  play 
to  begin. 
Score  and       He  is  sole  authority  for  the  score  of  the 
forfeiture,  game  and  is  judge  of  forfeiture  of  the 
game  under  the  rules. 
Appeal  to  other       The  Referee  may  appeal   to   both  the 
officials.   Umpire   and    Linesman    for    testimony 
upon  all  points  within  his  jurisdiction. 
cMiist  volunteer      The  Referee  must  volunteer  testimony 
testimony  in  case  to  the  Umpire  concerning  infringement 
of  unlaicfiil  of  Rule  27  (/). 
coacliino-. 

11. — TllF.    U.MPIRIv. 

Duties  of  The  Umpire  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
Umpire.  forcement  of  all  rules  whose  infringe- 
ment is  punishable  by  a  distance  penalty 
or  by  the  surrender  of  the  ball  by  one 
team  to  the  opponents,  except  \},b;  16.  a 
and  ('.•  iQ.  and  2;,  viz:  Rules,  6,  c;  9, 
10,  n,  t1;  14,  a;  is,  16  (except  a  and 
(');  17,  18,  20,  c;  27. 
fouls.  The  umpire  is  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  players,  and  his  decision  is  llnal  re- 
garding such  fouls  as  are  not  specifically 
placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Referee. 
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The  Umpire  is  judge  of  charging,  and  Chjrgiuir  diid 
of  the  positions  of  players  whenever  the  posilioii. 
ball  is  put  in  play. 

He   may  appeal  to  both  the   Referee  ^Appeal  for 
and  Linesman  for  testimony  in   cases  of  tcstiiuoiiv. 
fouls  seen  by  them,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  volunteer  testimony  concerning 
violations  of  Rule  27  (^  and/). 

U^O'TE — Ca  pi  a  ins  and  pi  avers,  Iww- 
evcr,  Jiiav  not  appeal  io  the  "l^cfcrcc  or 
Linesman  for  tl.icir  icslinionv  upon  tiic 
points  jnsf  nicntionCil. 

The  Umpire  shall  not  blow  his  whistle 
nor  declare  the  ball  dead,  nor  call  time, 
except  to  grant  a  penalty  for  a  foul  com- 
mitted. 

Whenever  the  Umpire  notices  or  is  Trrcrn/ion  anJ 
informed    by  the  Referee  or  Linesman  pnnisbnicnt  of 
that  a  substitute  or  any  other  person  not  coaching. 
participating  in  the  game  is  coaching, 
he   shall    immediately   exclude    the   of- 
fender for   the   remainder  of  the  game 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  field  of 
play;  i.e.,  send  the  offender  behind  the 
ropes  or  fence  surrounding  the  field  of 
play. 

Furthermore, the  umpire  shall  inllict  a 
penalty  of  loss  of  ten  yards  upon  the 
side  which  is  thus  coached,  the  number 
of  down  and  the  point  to  be  reached 
for  first  down  remaining  the  same. 
Only  five  men  shall  be  allowed  to  walk 
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up  and  down  on  each  side  of  the  field. 
The  rest,  including  substitutes,  water 
carriers,  and  all  who  are  admitted 
within  the  enclosure  must  be  seated 
along  the  line  of  the  enclosure. 
Uscofichisilcs.  irfOTE—Tlic  Referee  and  Umpire 
s/ioulif  use  le/n'sfles  to  iiuiieate  cessation 
of  play  oil  ifoieiis  or  fouls. 

111. — The  Linesman. 
Duties  of      The  Linesman  shall,  under  the  super- 
Liuesniau.  vision   of  the    Referee,    mark   the   dis- 
tances gained  or  lost  in  the  progress  of 
the  play. 
nAssistauts'       He  shall  remain  on  the  side  lines  and 
iiuplements.  be  provided  with  two  assistants,  who 
shall  remain  outside  the  field  of  play  anc' 
who  shall   use,  in    measuring  distance, 
the  rope  or  chain    mentioned  in  Note 
under  Rule  i  {J), 
Stop-ieateJi.       The  Linesman  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Referee,  also  keep  the  time 
and  he  should  use  a  stop-watch  in   so 
doing. 
Giving  aud       The  Linesman   must  give  testimony 
volitnteeriug  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Referee 
testimony  re-  or  Umpire  (see  1.  and  IL),  and  he  must 
garciiug  nnnec-  volunteer  testimony  concerning  infringe- 
essary  rough-  ment  of  Rule  27  (r  and/). 

ness  and      The  Linesman  shall  notify  the  captains 
coaching,  of  the  time  remaining  for  play,  not  more 
than  ten  nor  less  than  five  minutes  before 
the  end  of  each  half. 
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No  tripping  or  tackling  below  the  knees 27  172 
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Official 

Inicr- 

Coikglate 

foot  Ball 


77  IE  iiave  spared  do  expense  in  making  this  ball  perfect 
iU  fn-overy  detail,  and  offer  it  as  the  finest  Foot  Ball 
ever  prodoceJ.  Each  ball  is  thoroughly  tested, 
packed  in  a  separate  W  and  sealed.so  that  our  customers 
are  guaranteed  a  perfect  ball  inside  when  same  is  received 
with  seal  unbroken.  A  polished  brass  Foot  Ball  Inflater 
and  Lacing  Needle  will  be  packed  with  each  Intercol- 
legiate Foot  Ball  without  extra  charge.  Used  exclusively 
in  all  match  games  between  the  leading  colleges  ^J-J--* 
in  all  match  games  tetween  the  leading  CoUeges..?J«o«J» 


^^5c^  crciusivciip 

b\>  all  tbc  lcaMiu3 
Universities, 
Colleocean^  athletic 
Hssociatioui?  in  tbc 
'anite^  States  ant> 
(^ana^a 
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SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALLSy     >' ' 


The  Spalding  "  Official  "  Oalic  Ball The  Spalding  "  Official "  Association  Ball 

The  m;itcriMl  and  workmnnship  are  of  ihe 
highest  qii.'.lity,  and  every  b:ill  is  thoroughly 
(csted  licfore  leaving  our  factory.  Each  ball  is 
packed  in  a  separate  box  and  sealed,  and  a  per- 
fect ball  guaranteed  inside  if  seal  is  unbroken. 

The  cover  on  our  No.  L  ball  is  made  in  eight 
sections,  with  capless  ends,  making  the  b.ill 
perfectly  round,  neater  in  appearance,  stronger 
in  every  way,  ar>d  more  service'able. 

A  Foot  Ball  inflater  and  Lacing  Needle  will  be 

p.nckcd  with  each  "OfTicial"  ball  without  any 

:>u,  f,  additional  charge.  ...   i- 

No.  K.     •Oflicial"  C:clic  Foot  Ball,  $5.00  No.  U.     "OnTicial"  Association  Fool  Ball,  $5.00 


R  HIT  In   F'oot  Balls 


Highest  Trade  Mark  Qy.ilily.     Guaranteed.      Each  bal 

packed  complete  in  separate  bo.x  and  sealed. 

No.  B.     Regulation  size,  $2.50 

Rugby  Foot  Balls 


As50ciatioil   Poot  Balls 


Highest   Trade  M.irk  Q.u.ililv.     Guarantied.     Ea 
packed  complete  in  separate  box  and  .scaled 
No.  O.     Regulation  si^e,  $2.50 

Association  Foot  Balls 


Standard  Trade   Mark  Quality.     Each  ball  complete  in 

separate  box. 

No.  C.     Regulation  si/e,  $I.OO 


Slandaid  Tr.idc  Mark  Quality.     Each  ball  complete  In 
'  separate  box. 

No.  N.     Regulation  size,  $1.25. 
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FOOT   BALL  JACKETS 

J.ickel,  extra  qunlily.  nude  of  speci;il  hc.ivy  while 
duck,  sewed  with  the  best  and  stronf<est  h'ncn,  hand- 
made eyelets,  with  sleeves. 

Jacket   standard  quality,  made  of  good  white  canvas, 

substantially  made,  with  sleeves. 

No.   I.     E::ch,  75c. 

I.icket,  Same  as  our  No.  i,  without  sleeves. 
No.  I S.     Each,  60c,  . 

No.  X.     Foot  Ball  Jackets.     Hach.  50c. 

No    XS.     Fool   Ball  Jackets,  sleeveless.      H.kh,  50c. 


FOOT   BALL   PANTS 

CANVA5 

Foot    Ball   ('ants,    exira   quality, 

front,  made  of  special  heavy  while  d 

padded    both    in    from    and    rear, 

heavily  padded  on  hips  and  knees 

No.  OP.     Per  pair.  $1.75 

Foot  Ball  Pants,  standard  qu.ilily, 
front,   made  of  good  weight    of  w 
canvas,  and  well  padded  ftiroujih.'ut. 
No.  IP.     Per  pair,  «l.50 

Foot  Ball  Pants,  heavy  drill,  well  p.idiU 
No.  XP.     Per  pair.  80c. 


I  OOT    BALL    l'ANI5 


^^-?\  MOLESKIN 

-  '^  Inl.-icollogi.ilc    Foot    Rail 

J  lii'nl.  made  of  the  finest  ai 

"i  viewable   drab    moleskin,    i 


Pants,    lace 

and  most  ser- 

fictured 

■  ly  for  ihe  purpo.se.  The  hips  and 
iXe  heavily  padded  with  line  curled 
id  U'"  thighs  with  light  w.idding. 
No.  00.     Per  p.iir.  $4.50 


■o„t    B.ill    Pants,   lice  front,  made  of 
.,     kI    grade   and  -weliiht    ..f    moleskin. 
T'   A     piddeJ    throughout    ,ind  extra   p.kKliMK 
hips  and  knees. 

No.  OWI.     Per  pair,  S3  OO 


^^4^pa^^>s2K-^> 


Spalding's  Special  Khaki  Cloth  Fool  Ball  Clothing 

Tliis  material,  Khaki  Cloth,  adopted  by  the  war  depart  men  Is  of  hoth  Kiirope  and 
America,  is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  most  durable  malerjal  made.  It  makes  an  ideal  foot 
ball  garment,  and  we  are  making  these  goods  up  i"  belli  i.ickets  .'ind  panls.- 

We  are  interlining  the  pants  at  the  knees,  between  the  clotli  and  the  padding,  with  a 
waterproof  lining,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  moisture  to  reach  the  knees.  This  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  foot  ball  players  everywhere. 

No.  KP.    Khaki  Cloth  Trousers.  Per  pair,  $2..'50 

No.  KJ.    Khaki  Cloth  Jackets,  sleeveless.     Each,     LOO 
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Spalding 


The  l.\Ubi  iri.jrL.vcd  prolcclion  lur  ihc  hf  .id  ,  m.idc  of 
the  he.ivitst  tn^jlish  0.ik  tanned  leather;  ventilated.  It 
protects  the  entire  crown  o(  the  head,  breaks  the  force 
of  any  blow  received,  and  while  It'is  the  lightest  weight 
hejd  hnsness  made  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest. 
No.  60.     Each,  $5.00    ' 


nsr's  Improved  No.  SO  Head  Harness 


Heavy  .sole  leather  crown; 
ventilated,  and  with  improved 
car  pads;  used  with  great 
success  last  year,  and  one  o( 
the  most  popular  head  har- 
nesses made.  Used  by  the 
leading  colleges'  throughout 
thee  ountry. 

No.  50.     Each,  $4.00 


Spalding's   Head  Harness 

This  style  head  harness  is  the 
lightest  and  most  comfortable 
In  wear  of  any  head  guard  yet 
ilcvised.  It  is  made  of  tan 
l<  .ilher  and  thoroughly  padded 
with  wool  felt  a  half-inch  thick, 
with  an  elastic  to  go  under  the 
chin,  and  is  adjustable  to  any 
size  head.  It  is  a  thorough  pro- 
tection to  the  crown  and  back 
of  the  head,  also  to  the  ears. 
35.     Each,  $2.50 


Spalding's  New  No.  40  Shin  Guards 

This  is  the  latesl  shin 
guard  made  and  practically 
indestructible.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  break  them  with  a 
fall,  and  they  are  waterproof 
from  the  outside.  They  fit 
the  shin  perfectly,  and  have 
been    thoroughly    tested 

^ft     9g      X      ^^       before   being    put  on  thi- 

^:^^    *^,:  ..4!r        market. 

No.  40.     Per  p.iir,  $1.35 

Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Shin  Guards 

Canvas.  len^;lh  o  inches. 
No.  8.     Pel  pair,  50c. 

Canvas,  length  12  inches. 
No.  9.     Per  pair,  75c. 

Canvas,  length  ij  inches. 
No.  10.  Per  pair,  90c. 

Mi.leskin.  length  \2  inches 
No.  20.  Perp.iir.  $1.15 

Leather,  length  12  inches. 
No.  30.  Per  pair.  $1.35 

Spalding's  Elastic  Foot  Ball  Belt 


Our  lI  o   I.  .«.  <-  >.h  with  the  length  of  body  and 

may  b(  .iilachLd  tu  ji^kct  ind  pants  thus  forming  one 
continuous  suit  By  closely  fitting  the  body  the  oppos- 
ing placer  haS  less  ch„n^es  of  tackl.ng.  They  allow 
perfect  freedom  in  all  positions. 

No.  I.     Width  6  inches.     Each,  $2,60 


T,,     I,   ,1.,     1   ,ii:,   r.      New    slylc    ni^ki-lcd    harness 
'buckle.     CuL.is.  Tan,  OranKc  ur  Black. 

No.  728.     Each,  50c. 
..Nickel  Harness  Buckle.    Colors:  Tan  or  Orange. 

No.  754.     Each,  25c. 
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Spalding^s  Improved  Foot  Ball  Shoes 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  we  have  adopted  for  this  season  what  is  called 
tlic  ♦' Yale"- Cleat,  which  we  are  putting  on  our  complete  line  of  foot  ball  shoes.  This 
cleat  is  absolutely  the  latest  that  has  ever  been  used  successfully,  and  was  last  year  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  by  the  largest  colleges  in  the  country.    ' 


The  Spalding 
Foot  Ball  Shoe 

Finest  Kang-Troo  Le.ilher, 
with  circular  reinforce  on 
sides.  New  "Y.nle-  Cle.ils 
on  heel  and  sole,  and  h.ind- 
made  throughout.  Our 
highest  quality  shoe,  and 
every  pair  warranted. 
No.   A2-Oi     Pair.  $7.50 

The 
Club  Special  Shoe 

Russet  le.ilher,  machine- 
;ewed,  with  New  "Yale" 
Cleats  on  heel  .ind  sole. 
No.  A-2.     Pail.  $4.50 


The 
University  Shoe    . 

University  Shoe.  Finest 
Russet  Calfskin.  New 
••Yale"  Cleats  on  sole  and 
heel,  high  cut  and  h.md- 
made  throughout 
No.  A.O.     P.iir.  $6.00 


f   The 
Amateur 
Special  Shoe 

Russet  leather,  machine- 
ewcd,  New  •■Yale'Clcals 
No.  A.3.     Pair,  $3.50 


The  Spalding  Foot  Ball  Stocking 


r  l^ighcsl  Quality  sioct-ings  are  all  wool,  h 
H.  (nil  fashioned,  hug  ihe  leg  closely  but  ( 
illy,    and    are    very    dufable.      Colors 
,  Maroon  and  Scarlet,  and  any  special 


No.  3.0. 

Plain  colors,     Per  pair,  $1 .75 

No.  3.0. 

Striped,  any  colors,  to  order 

only.  ^ 

...     Perp,iir,     2.00 

RIBBED  STOCKINGS 

Colors:    Bla 

cV.  Navy.  Maroon.  Royal   Wue  and  Scar 

No.   IR. 

Heavy,     .       .  Per  pair,  SI.OO 

No.  2R. 

Medium  weight,     ••              .80 

\..   3R. 

Good  weight,          ••              .60 

No.  4R. 

Cotton,      .       .       "              .25 

STRIPED   STOCKINGS 

No.   IRS 

Heavyweight.  Per  pair.  $1 .35 

No.  2R9 

Medium  weight,     "            I.IO 

Colors: 

Scirlet    and    Black.    Maroon    arl 

Wl„,e.   Ro, 

al    Blue    and  While.   Koyal    Blue 

and    BlJcV. 

Orange   and     Black,    Navy    Blue     ^ 

The  Hackcy  Patent  Ankle 
Support 


and  Red,   Black 


NEW  YORK. 
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Association 

Each.  SI.OO 

I.OO 

".        1 .00 


Kr.  DA.  For  Orfici.il  Bjll.  No.  L 
No.  OB.  For  Ofikijl  B.1II.  No.  K, 
No.  OR.     For  Official  Ball.  No.  J. 

Foot  Ball  Bladders 

Not  Ouaranteea 

No.  R.     For  Rugby  Foot  Balls. 
No.  A.     For  Association  Fool  Balls, 


Guarantee  on  Bladders 

TJ  |E  GUAJ?.ANTEE  absoluttly  the  bladders 
111  used  in  our  Official  balls  Nos.  J.  K  and 
^^r  L,  and  will  replace  same  within  a 
reasanable  time  if  defective.  The  bladder 
numbers  for  above  balls  are  OR,  O A,  and 
OB.  A  puncture  within  two  inches  of  the  stem 
indicates  carelessness  in  lacing,  and  bladders  so 
punctured  will  not  be  replaced. 

All  other  bladders  are  carefully  tested  before 
they  are  sent  out  and  will  not  be  replaced  under 
>   jt   V*  o«  jt 


Morrill's  Nose  M.isk  is  m.ide  of  the  finest  rubber.  ,ind 

no  wire  or  mfial  is  used   in  its  construction.     It   h.is 

become  a  necessity  on  every  fool  ball  leam,  and  affords 

absolute  protection  10  Ihe  nose  arJ  lecih. 

No.  I.       Nose  Mask,  regul.tiion  size.  Each.  $1.50 

No.  IB.   Nose  Mask,  Youths  si«.  1 .50 


Spaklinjj's  Rubber  Mouthpiece 


any  circumstances  j*  j*  o*  j» 


Spalding's  Official  Foot  Ball  Guide 

Edited  by   Walter   Camp.      Contains 

w  rules  as  adopted  by  Harvard.  Yale. 

,;  Princeton,    Utiiversity    of    Pennsylvania 

and  Cornell;  'records  of  all  the  teams. 

and   profusely  {lluslrnled  with   portraits 

of  all  the  leading  players. 

Price.   lOc. 


This  Mouthpiece  is  madt  I'ir.i  rubbef 

Gives  perfect  protection  to  \.U;  .;.._iN  .:    J  tccih. 
No.  2.     Mouthpiece.  Each.  25c. 

Spalding  'Club"  Brass  Foot  Ball  Inflater 


Made  of  polished  br.iss.      Extreme  lenglh  closed,   1  \]/i 
inches;  cylinder  10  inches  long  and  diameter  ly.  Inch. 
No.  2.     Club  Brass  Inflater,  Each,  50c. 


Pocket  Foot  Ball  Inflater 


Made  of  alummum,  convenient  in  size  and  quick  in 
action.  The  cylinder  is  ^>i  Inches  long,  and  diameter' 
%  inch;  extreme  length  closed. 'vX  inches. 

No.  3.     Brass  Indaler,  Each,_25c. 
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"  HIGHEST   QUALITY"  SWEATERS 

are  made  of  the  very  finest  Australian 
lamb's  wool,  and  are  exceedingly  soft  and 
pleasant  to  wear!  They  are  full  fashioned 
to  body  and  arms  and  without  seams  of 
any  kind.  The  various  grades  in  our 
■  "Highest  Qyality"  Sweaters  are  identical 
in  quality  and  finish,  the  difference  in 
price  being  due  entirely  to  variations  in 
weight. 

No.  A. 

No, 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  "Inter- 
collegiate" grade,  whifh  was  originally 
made  by  special  order  for  the  Yale  foot 
ball  eleven  and  are  now  exclusively  used 
by  all  Intercollegiate  players.  They  are 
considerably  heavier  than  the  heaviest 
sweater  ever  knitted  and  cannot  be  fur- 
nished by  any  other  maker,  as  we  have 
exclusive  control  of  this  special  weight. 


No.  C    Standard  Weight, 


special  weight,  Je.OO 
5.00 
4.00 


Colors:  White,  Navy  1 


BJa 


:k  and  Maroon.      Other  colors  to  order  at  an  advanced  price.     Prices  on  application, 
All  made  with  lo-inch  collars;  sizes,  28  to  44. 

STRIPED  SWEATERS  ^  SHAKER  SWEATERS 

Same  quality  as  our  No.  B.  Sizes,  }2  to  42  Inches. 
Colors:  Red  and  Black,  Navy  and  Red,  Orange  and 
Black,  Navy  and  White.     Stripes  2  inches  W'de. 

.No.  BS,     Each,  $5.50 

Any  other  combination   of  colors  to  order  only  at  an 

ad^vanced  price. 


RIBBED  SWEATERS 


Following  colors  only: 
White,  Maroon,  Navy  Blue 
and  Black. 

Our  No.  9  Sweater  is 
made  of  pure  wool,  full 
shaped  to  body  and  arms. 
It  is  guaranteed  superior 
to  any  sweater  of  equal 
price.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely all  wool.  Sizes,  26 
to  44. 


No.  9.     Medium  weight,  $1.60 

Our  No.  1 1   is  not  all  wool,  but  contains  more  of  it 
than  most  sweaters  usually  sold  as  all  wool  sweaters  at 
a  high  price.     Colors:  White,  Black,  Navy,  and  Maroon. 
Sizes,  32  1044. 
No.  II.-  Medium  weight,  in  Black,  Navy,  and  MaroOn 

only.     .         .         .         -         .         Hach.    $1-25 


fe 


We  introduce  this  sea- 
son a  line  of  sweaters  to 
\fill  a  demand  for  as  heavy 
a  weight. as  our  "Highest 
,  Quality"  grade,    but    at   a 
'Jij  lower  price,  and  ,?ftermuch 
m  experimenting,  we  are  in  a 
W  position  to  offer  this  line 
'    in    the    following    colors 
only:   Black,    Navy    Blue, 
Maroon  or  White,  as  fol- 
lows: 


No,  I .    Same  weight  qs  No.  A,  $5.00 

No.  2.     Same  weight  as  No.  B,      4.00 

No.  3-    Same  weight  as  No.  C,      3.0O 

Sizes,  }0  to  44. 


STRIPED  SWEATERS 

Same  quality  as  No.  3      Sizes,  32  to  42,  in  following 
Colors:    Red  and   Black,    Navy  and  Red,   Orange   and 


Black,  Nav 


and  ^White. 
No.  38. 


Each,  $3.50 


Stripes  2  inches  wide,  in  ;ibove  combinations 
of  colors  only. 
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SPALDING'S  BASKET  BALL  GOODS 


The  Spalding   ''Official"    Basket   Ball 


Ofticially  aJoptcJ  and  must  be  used  in  all 
match  games.  The  cover  is  made  in  eight 
sections,  with  c,".pless  ends  and  of  the  finest 
and  most  carefully  selected  pebble  grain 
ie.ilher.  The  bladder  is  made  specfally  for 
ihis  b.iU,  of  extra  heavy  and  purest  Para 
lubber  t.ich  ball  packed,  complete,  in 
scaled  box,  and  guaranteed  perfect  in  every 
d.t.til. 

The  Spaldins  ■'Official"  Basket  Ball. 
No.  M.     Each.  $5.00 


Extra  Bladders 

No.  OM,     l-or  .ibove.      li.i 


$1.25 


Outdoor  Goals 

Ontdoor  Basket  Ball  Goals,  Uprights  and  N.  I  frame. 

Designed  for  lawns,  schoolyards,  outdoor  gyiinasiums 

and  playgrounds.     Everything  complete  for  siting  up. 

No.  I60.     Per  pair,  complete.  $30.OO 


OUTDOOR  GOALS 
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THE  SPALDING 


"H.  VARDON"  mL3 


CLUBS 


A.  a    SPALDINO  &  BKOS., 


xciA'sivi:  1/ 


'T'Hh    "  H.  VARDON  "  clubs  represent  ihe  perfection  of 

workm.ifiship  in  goll  clubs.     The  styles  of  th 
.  lubs  iire  exjcl  duplic.itcs  of  the  set  of  clubs 
with  which  Mr.  V.irdon  h.is  three 
limes   won   the  open  ch, 
pionship  of  the  w 


Brassic 

Mid-iron 

Pulling 

Clock 
Driving- 
Iron 
Twislcd- 
ncck-Putlcr 


JUTK.    VARDON    h.is  given   us  his 
own  inoJels  to  copy,  and  has 
expressed  himself  js  more  than  satis- 
lied  with  our  work.     The  clubs  that 
he  is  usin^;  now  wx  made  for  him. 


nd   he 


the  best  he 


The  'H  Vardon 
clubs   will    be    in 
spected   under  M 
\'ardon's  supervision 
.ind  great  care  wil 
exercised    in    ha 
each    club    with     the 
proper     balance,     the 
spring  of  the  shaft  wher 
It  ought  to  be.  and  the 
•lie"  of  the  club  perfect. 
The  finish  will  be  of  the 
very  best,  and  we  will  guar- 
antee  every    club    slam 
with    the    fac-similc   of    h 
signature. 


'H.  Vardon"  Drivers 
'  and  Brassies 

$2.50 


has  ever  played  with.     Certainly 
vith    them    he    has   broken    the 
record'of  every  course  he  has  so 
far    pl.iycd   on    in    the    United 
States.*  J»o'j»»j»  >  .*j*  j«> 
In   addition   to   Ihe  above  we 
also  make  a  Driver  and  Hr.is- 
sic  with  a  little  larger  head. 
Mr.  Vardon  himself  uses  a 
ry   small    head    in    both 
Drrverand  Brassie,  but  the 
dinary  player  may  pre-  - 
fer  a  little  larger  head,  so 
we  have  made  Ihe  same 
style   exactly,  increas- 
ing   the    si/e     of    it 
slightly,  an  addition 
his     styles,     of 
hich   Mr.  Vardon 
ordiailvjpprcves. 


H.  Vardon' 
Irons 


$2.00 
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SPALDING'S  GOLF  CLUBS 


r  .  y 


WOODGOLe(yfB^ 


<i  English  cluti  miLrrs  an<1  arc  rtttlrc) 
bc:.l  ^rlctlrtt  and  scavoneii  (l»n;wooil 
laced  »nh  ur  wuhoul 
:  very  bcNl  sclei-leJ  Al 


t.  "Xlit  lomjjffsscJ 
The  kliafu  arc  mad 
,    Thfl^  clubs  arc  guaranteed  perfect  as 

BULGERS 

DRJVERS 

STRAIGHT  FACED  BULGERS 

BAPS 

LONG  SPOONS 

MEDIUM  SPOONS 

SHORT   SPOONS 


na.le.  Tlic  heads  are 
man  and  com,ircsScd 
liesi  Knglish  leather, 
cronj. growth  hickory, 
rights,  while  the  Hntsh 


PUTTERS 
BRASSIE  BULGERS 
BRASSIE  DRJVERS 
BRASSIE  BAPS 
BRASSIE  NIBLICKS 
BRASSIE  SPOONS 
BAFFY  SPOONS 


In  ■    TME   .«.PALOINtl 
tlxclal  patleraa 


•ti    l(lde>    in    slocli 


cndleu   sarlcty   ol  palle 


All  Styles,   Each,  $l.50 


THE  "SPALDING"  ONE-PIECE  CLUBS 

N(.).   I.     iJnvor.  Ljch,  $2.50 
No.  2.     Br.nssif.  2.50 

UNBREAKABLE  FEATURE  OF  SPALDING  CLUBS 


W 


draw  particubr  at. 

cnlion  to  1 

leunl. 

eakalile  quality  of   cur  c 

lubs.         Il    is  .11 

im 

ly  tob.eak   them  a 

t   the   neck.      We 

have   been   eapcnmcMt 

>g  for  a  long 

e  discovered  a  proc 

CSS  which 

althou 

gh  it   increases  the  cos 

o(   making  a  hcai 

ally  unl.r. 

akable 

II  placed  in  a  vise  and  repeatedly  st 

lie 

he  neck  can   be  bent  over,  a 

nd   by 

can  be  separ 

ut  It  is  impossible 

CO  break 

th   any  kind  of  a  direct 

blow.     In  a  re 

cell 

veil-known  pi«es 

ional.  it   r 

e.|u,rec 

all  his  strength  with  a 

large  hamm. 

'    ' 

Hicient  to  separate 

it  (torn  Ih 

e  head. 

SPALDING'S  "MORRISTOWN"  GOLF  CLUBS 

The  ••Moiristown"  Iron  Clubs.  .  t-ich,  Sl.OO 
The  "Morristown"  Wood  Clubs,  "  I -OO 
The  "Morristown"  Child  s  Clubs,      "  .75 


In  Wood 
The  above  made  in  all  desirable  models  in  both  Ir 


Wood  Clubs. 
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THE  SPALDING  GOLF  CLUBS 


iQONOOL't^B^ 

ALL  STYLES.  EACH.  $1.50 


Thtitilubt  are  madt  by  SiCUh  ttub^mnktrt  entirfly 

/tnul  mild  sltll.       Till  I  hit  fit  art   madi  frim  Iht  vtry 

Thry  art  guoratlrtd  fir/irl  as  lo  ih.ift.   li 

t    alt   llnbi    hitid.    in    any  grade,   rtghl   and   left 

ed_fall.rn, 

SPALDING"  CLEEKS 

hort   hoici   with  shad 


THE 


No.  3     Approach  Cleek. 

No.  4     Niblick  Clcck. 

No.  5  Ordinary  or  Driving  Cleck.  siriighl  (»ce 
nd  hatk.  long  socket. 

No.  6  Convex  Hack  Cleck.  has  ihe  back  convexed 
rom  fop  In  sole  and  (rom  loe  lo  heel,  straif^hl  face. 

No.  7  Diamond  Back  Clcck.  ha»  diamond  or)  hack 
ne-thiid  the  lenglh  of  head  front  loe.  short  socket 
riih  sliafi  going  through  heel. 

No.  8  Korrcslcr-»  Cleek.  shorl  socket  ami  head 
rilh  convex  back  and  slightly  bulged  face. 

No.  9  Mashie  Cleek.  with  straight  face  and  nar- 
5w  back  and  short  conv/,.  head. 


by  hand.  Tlu  head,  art  all  hand/argtd  fram  ,K, 
bttt  lilttted  Al  ^'httt.  ue'pud  gro'.oth  kielpry.  -.fill 
I  and  viifhl.  vikile  Ihr  /t.(i<*  ij  cf  Ihe  best.  ll'e 
banded,   fee   etiher   tadiet    or   genlt,-men.    or   to  atiy 


THE  ••  SPALDING  ••  NIBLICKS 

No    I     Niblick.  »ell  spooned  in  the  face. 
No.  a      Nihlirk.  has  concave  face,  round  hen 

THE  ••SPALDING"  MID  IRONS 

^}a.  I      Mid  Iron,  with  straight  face  .xnd  bac 


.  h.is  back  i 


No. 


THE  ■•  SPALDING"  MASHIES 

I     Lofting    Mashie,  has   convexed    back 


No.  3     Mid-Tron    Mashie.   bas   straight    face   and 
back  with  a  square  nose. 

No.  3     Driving    Mashie,   sliaight   face  and  back. 

No.  4     Convex  Back  Lofting  Mashie.  straight  face.  . 
and  back  convexed  from  lop  to  sole  and  from  hcci  lo 


No.  6     Lofting  Mashie.withstraighl  face  and  back. 

No.  7  Mid  Mashie,  straight  (ace  and  back,  with 
less  loft  than  ordinary  Mashie. 

No.  8  Centrajecl  Driving  Masbie.  has  slrai|;hl 
face,  and  back  conrcxed   lo  a  point   from  lop  to  iolc 


el  to  toe. 


No.  3     Cer 
■  point  from  top  lo  sole  and  from  heel  10  loe. 

No.  3  Forrester's  Mid  Iron,  has  back  convexed 
(rom  top  to  sole  and  from  heel  to  toe,  and  face 
slightly  bulged. 

No.  4     Kindlay's  Model  No.  I,  long  narrofc  >ic.id. 

No.  5  Kin.llay's  Model  No.  3.  has  short  narrow 
head,  straight  fare  and  back. 

THE  ••  SPALDING"  DRIVING  IRON 

No.  I      Driving  Iron,  with    araighl   face  and  hack. 

No.  3  Driving  Iron,  has  straight  (ace  and  li.uk. 
long  socket  and  long,  thin  head  and  a  shade  more 
lofl  than  ordinary  Diiving  Iron. 

No.  3     Driving  Iron,  similar  to  No.  3.  but  narrower 

THE  "SPALDING"  LOFTERS 

No.  3  Cenlraject  Loflet.  wilh  bail,  convexed  lo  a 
point  from  lop  to  sole  and  from  toe  to  heel. 

No.  3  Lofler.  made  extra  narrow  wilh  a  heavy 
.sole  for  playing  through  lofig  grass. 

No.  4      Lofler,  wilh  siraighl  face  and  l.aik. 

No.  5     Jigger,  has  narros*  bead,  straight  face. 
THE  ■•SPALDING"  PUTTERS 

No.  1      Putter,  wilh  a  twisud  neck. 

No.  3     Gun  Metal  Putter.  Kiih  exln  broad  face 

No.  3  Bent  Heel  Putter,  wilh  sli.i  clii  face  and 
back. 

No.  4  Diamond  Back  Puller,  straight  (ace.  nar. 
row  liLide  and  diamond  on  back. 

No.  5     Pulling  Cleck,  wilh  siraighl  face  and  back 


tbe  "Cran"  Pauni  Brassle  Cl«<k. 


Price.  $2.00 


•  oiT  Ike  Cleei  fj.l 
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THE   SILVERTOWN 
GOLF  BALL 


Size  27  1-2 


TME  SILVtHTOWN   No, 


THE  5ILV(iRT0WN  O.  K. 
The  Silv^ertown"  Ball  is  almost  exclusively  used  on  ihe  principal  links  of  ScoiUind  and  England,  and  is 
univers-illy  conceded  the  best  ball  made.  Constructed  of  pure  gutta  pcrcha.  it  combines  not  oply  uniformity  of 
weight  .ind  resiliency,  but  extreme  durability  and  perfection  of  (light.  We  have  the  exclusive  coniiol  of  this  ball 
for  the  United  .Stales,  and  gu.irantec  e.ich  ball  furnished  by  us  to  be  of  selected  quality  and  thoroughly  seasoned. 
None  the  genume  •SiKcrlown"  Ball  unless  embossed  with  trade-mark  V';,',"  as  shown  in  cut. 
No.  O.K.     Per  do/en.  $4.00  No.    4.    Per  do;cn.  $3.50 


The  Spalding  Golf  Balls 

We  h.ivL-  <;utcceded  in  getting  a  special  lot  of  gutia 
percha  for  the  •■  Spalding  Ball.  '  .mkI  have  enough  m  ,1  on 
hand  to  last  us  throughout  the  coming  season.  We  c.in 
therefore  guarantee  a  ball  more  uniform  in  weight,  and 
of  much  greater  resiliency  and  of  more  uniform  cjualily 
than  when  made  from  various  shipments  ol  gutti. 
We  warrant  this  ball  equal  to  the  very  best  for 
dur.ibility  and  perfection  of  llight.  Every  ball  guaranle< 
thoroughly  seasoned.     Si/c  ^7;?. 

No.  I.    Spalding  •■USGA."       Per  do;on.  S3.00 
•  No.  2.    Spalding  •■Bramble."    Per  dozen.     3.00 


Spalding's  Practice  and  Remade  Balls 


•PRACTICE  • 

Silvertown  M.irking 
No.  5.     Per  do?..    *5.50 


Agrippa  Marking. 
No   A.    Per   doz..   S2.5C 


REM.^DE 

rtown  Marking,  No.  4 
Per  dol..   $2.50 
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No. 

C2. 

No 

ex. 

No 

XCL 

No 

A2. 

No.   M . 
No.  12. 


All  Leather  Bags 

All  Lealhet  Bag.    ball  packet    and  sling  to  match 
Heavy  studs  on  bonom  ,  a  Superb   looking    b.ig  $4.00 
and  very  serviceable. 

All  U.ilher  Bag.  same  style  as  J)o    Lj.   with    the 
.iddilion   o(  vponge  pocket,   and    attachment  foi     5.00 
c.irryinn  umbrella  and  cane. 

Stiff  Le.Tiher  B.ig.  of  extra  fine  bridle    leather;  ball 

pocket  .ind  sling  to  m.ilch.      Sponge  pocket  and      6.50 
aHp'hnic'nl   (oi  cirrying    umbrella  and  cane. 

S.ime  stvle  as  our  No    L^.  with  the  addition'  of    a 
rcmov.itle    hood  with    lock    (oi   covering   clubs      9  qq 
while'tiaveling.    This  is  the  only  caddy  b.ig  that 
will  be  accepted  by  railroads  as  b.nggagc. 


Scotch  Plaid  Bags 

Scotch  Clan   Plaid,  leather  trimmings    and    leather 

bottom    with  studs,    ball    pocket    and  sling  to      3.00 
match  plaid 

Scotch  Clan  Plaids,    assorted   colors.      Leather  re- 
inforced strips  running  lengthwise;  ball  pockets     3;50 
jnd  strings  to  match,  lo.ithiT  bottom. 

Canvas  Bags 

Heavy      tiound      Canvas  leather      trimmings.       ,  q-j 

wooden  bottom    Ball  pocket  .ind  sling  to  match. 

Cxtra  Heavy.  Lighijjn  Coloicd  Canvas      Leather      2  OO 
bottom;  extra  large  ball  pocket,  :;ing  to  match 

Same  style  as  No.   CX.   excepting  that   it  is  made 

larger  ihtoughout.      Stods  on  boiion       Attach-     2.50 
ment  for  carrying  umbrella  and  cane. 

Heavy    Tanned    Canvas    Bag,     leather    trimmings. 

Leather   re-inforced    strips   running   lengihwi^e.      3.0O 
Sole  leather  bottom.     Pall  ;jockrt  imd  sling. 

All  Styles  for  Women 

Heavy    Tan    Canvas,    leaiher    trimmings.      Sole 

leather    bottom.       Ball    pocket     and     sling    to      1.50 

maKh. 
Scotch    Plaids;  leather    trimmings.       Sole    leather 

bottom.       Ball    pocket    and     sling     to     match     3.00 

plaids. 
Fine  Bridle  Leather,  ball   pocket  and  sling,  and  al- 

lachmcnl     for     carrying     umbrella    and    cine.      500 

Heavily   studded   on   bottom,    and   exceedingly 

line  looking  and  serviceable. 

For  Childreji  _ 

Heavy    Bound    Canvas;    le.nher     trimmings.      Ball  ^75 

Pocket  and  sling.     Wooden  bottom. 
Scotch  Clan  Plaid,  leather  trimmings.     Bill  pocket       ,  ^q 

and  sling  to  match. 


a 


fei 
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One  Standard  of  Quality 
In  Athletic  Goods 

**THE  SPALDING" 

Our  Exclusive 
Trade-Mark 


Spalding's 

r^nz      •      1     Athletic 

Omcial  Goods 


Are  standaiil  of  quality,  and  are 
recognized  as  such  by  all  the 
leading  organizations  control- 
ling sports,  w  ho  invarialy  adopt 
Spalding's  goods  as  the  best 
that  can  be  made. 

Official  League  Base  Ball 
Ofdcial  J--,  Foot  Ball 
Ollicial  il^S-^ui  I^oot  Ball 
Official  Basket  Ball 
Official  Indoor  Base  Ball 
Official  Polo  Ball 
Official  Athletic  Imple'ts 
[  Official  Boxing  Gloves 


If  a  dealer  does  not  carry  Spalding's 
athletic  goods  in  stock,  send  your  name 
and  address  to  us  (and  his,  too)  for  a 
copy  of  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  6i  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  DENVHR  CHICAGO 
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Cbe  ^  Spaldmfl 
Official  ^  Ccague  ^ 


Bail 


Has  been  the  Official  Ball  of 
the  National  League  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
must  be  used  in  all  games. 
It  is  also  used  exclusively  by 
the  leading  colleges  and  ath- 
letic clubs.  Insist  upon  seeing 
Spalding^s  trade  mark  upon 
what  you  purchase  and  refuse 
what  is  offered  as  ''just  as 
«:ood." 


Cor 


plete  illustrated  catalogue  of 
athletic  goods  free. 


n.  €.  Spalding  Si  Bro$, 


new  Vork       Cbicaso 
Detmcr 
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SrvLDISCS    \TULETir    LIORAI-.V 


J      THE  SPALDING  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS      X 


THE  5PALDINO   Line  of  Floor  Apparatus  i:,  fnccdcJ  by  jH  who  h.ivu  ii'orkcJ  on 
HLOOK  It  10  he  hy  .ill   oJds    tho  vciy  l>r<.f.    not    only    in    gcncr:il    design,    but    in   llnish.   dunbility 

APPARATUS.  and  utility       This   is    particubrly  the  cjse   in  our  No.   O  l^aulting   Hor^c.  No    OB    Biuk. 

PjralUI   Bjri,  and   Hon^onlii/  anj  t^,iii//iiii;  'Bjrs. 


SUSPENDED 
APPARATLS. 


THE  SPALDINO  Line  of  Suspended  Apparatus  is  made  with  thi-  s.Kne  degree  of 
excellence  js  arc  our  Chest  Weights  .md  Floor  App.ir.Ttus.  and  cont.iin  all  the  l.iicst 
liTiproved  idc.is.  The  Climbing  jnd  Swmgin:^  App.ir.ituS'  are  all  tested  to  at  le.i.si  four 
times  ihe    degree   of  strength    iliji  wiU    be   required    of  them   or   can    be   put    on    ihem 


THE  SPALDINO  aymnasium  Mattresses  arc    made  of  No    8    Duck,  and  sewn  by 
GYMNASIUM  hand.       None  but  the  most  experienced  workmen  are  employed  on  this  line  o'.  goods  {.is 

MATTRLSSES.  upon  all  others)      The  manner  in  which  they  are    made    precludes  the  possibility  ftf   tin" 

getting  out  o'  shape  or   ■•balling  up   ' 


niSCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPHENTS. 


THE  SPALDINO  nisccllaneous  Line,  which  includes  Athletic  Implements  of  il' 
kinds.  Boxing  Glo>-es.  Fencing  Goods.  Indian  Clobs.  Dumb  Bells.  Wands,  etc  .  are  so 
thoroughly  well  known  they  need  no  comment,  except  to  say  that  the  s.imc  care  ind 
attention  is  exercised  in  their  manufacture  as  heretofore,  and  which  has  given  ihem  the 
world-wide  reputation  thai  they  possess  for  etcclhiicc,  finhli  and   corn\hicss 


-¥- 


GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTERS. 


In  this  connection  we  want,  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  Gymnasium  Ouifiliing  is 
not  an  aJ/uncI  to  our  sporting  goods  business,  as  some  of  our  competitors  cl.nm.  but  an 
important  brjnirh  of  it  The  fact  that  the  name  '•  Spalding  "  is  put  on  each  piece  o' 
apparatus  is  evidence  conclusive  that  they  are  all  they  should  be  in  ncry  partimlar  In 
Gymnasium   Outfitting    we  include' '7^"niii'(;»   Tracki.  Berating  /tlliti    .nnd  SIkiIIIc  Bo.nJs 

We  could,   if  we  so  desired,   fill  pages  with  the  names  of  gymnasiums  fitted  up  by  us.  but  do  not  think   ihji 
necessary.     Instead  we  enumerate  a  few  of  the  largest  in  ihe  country  that  were  Hired  iiituj,  by  us,  vi?  ■ 


YALE    UNIVERSITY.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.    TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Springfield.  Mass. 
UNINERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  Ann  Arbor.   Mich. 
ANDERSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL     New  Haven.  Conn. 
DR,   SAVAGES  PHYSICAL  INSTITUTE.   New   York  City 
SCHUYLKILL   NAVY    ATHLETIC  CLUB.   Philadelphia.  Pa 


Complete  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS., 

CHICOPEE   FALLS,   MASS. 


SPALDING  S    ATHLETIC    LIBRARY. 


Special  Outfittm  to  all 

the  leading  school  and 

college   teams    in 

new  €ngland«« 
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€9ery  Toot  Ball 

Player  should  have 

a  copy  of  our 

Catalogue 


WRIGHT  & 
DITS  ON 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEADQUAR- 
TERS for  FOOT  BALL  SUPPLIES 

Wright  i.\:  Ditson    Intercollegiate   Foot 
Ball        -         -         -         Each,  $4.00 
Boys'  Foot  Ball,     -  -         "     $1.75 

Morrill  Nose  Mask,  "      $1.50 

Canvas  Jackets,  75c.  and  $1.00 

Canvas  rants,padded.$l ,  $1 .50,  2.00 
Moleskin  Bants,  padded,  $3.00,  4.00 
Jerseys,  -  -  -     $2.00,  3.00 

Jerseys,  striped,         -  $2.50,  3.50 

Sweaters,  $2.75,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50 
Shin  Guards,  -  75c.  and  $1.00 

Special  Price  to   Clubs. 

WRIGHT    &    DITSON 

344  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPALDtNCS  ATHLETIC    LIBRAJtN 


PECK  &  SNYDER'S  HOCKEY  SKATES 


laf;tT»kil;sii>  uit  by  ihc 


P.  &  S.  EXPERT"  HOCKEY  SKATE 


The  brackets  oq  all  ot  our  Hockey 
Skalu  are  of  extra  quality  steel 
and  warranted  not  to  breakJlJ^J* 


Cinadijrt  Hockey  Patteya-  Dfsigncd  after  models  submitted  by  rtic leading  hockeypliycrs.  -Finest  quality 
hardened  and  tempered  welded  Steel  runners,  extra  heavy. elcclro-nickel-piated  and  highly  polished.  Each  pair  in 
box.     S>.es,o,on',,nches.  ^^^^^     Per  p.,ir.  $5.00 


Canadian  Hockey  Pattern.     Finest  quality  welded  steel 
runners,  carefully  hardened  and  tempered.     Each   pair 
in  paper  box.     Sizes  lo  to  1 1  'A  inches: 
Na  5H.     Nickel-plated  and  buffed       Per  pair.  $3.00 
No.  4M.    .Polished  and  blued  top*  2.0O 


Half  clamp  fastenings,    button  heels,    highly   tempered 
and  hardened,  welded  steel  runners,  handsomely  nickct- 
plated  and  buffed  throughout.     Each  pair  in  pap" ' 
Sizes  lOtonH  inches. 

No   6H.     Per  pair,  $4.50 


<*2^ 


Full  clamp  fastenings,  highly  tempered  and  hardened, 
welded  steel  runners,  finely  nickd-pUted  throughout 
and   buffed.     Each  pair  in  paper  box. 

No.  7H.     Per  pair,  $4.50 


AmeiKan  Club  Lever -Listenings,  highly  tempered  .ind 
hardened,  welded  steel  runners.  Entire  skate  hand- 
somely nickel-plated,  and  buffed.  Each  pair  in  paper 
box'.     Sizes  10  to  1 1 J^  inches. 

No.  3H.     Per  pair,  $4.50 


American  Club  Lever  F;istenings,  best  cold  rolled  steel 
runners,  nickel-plated  throughout.  Each  pair  «n  paper 
.box.     Sizes  lO  t6  '\  i\i  inches. 

No.  2H..  Per  pair,  $2.50 


American  Club  Lever  Fastenings,  best  cold  rolled  steel 
runners,  highly  polished.-  Bright  finish.  Each  pair  in 
paper  box.     Sizes  lo  to  \\]/i  inches.  (- 

No,IH-     Per  pair.  SI.50 


Ojmplcte  Gitalogue  of  A^etic^- Sports  Maded  Frrc 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


SPALDING  S    ATHLETIC    LIBRARY. 
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Geo.  Barnard  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hunting    Clothing 
and    Equipments 

J  99-20 1  MADISON  STREET 
CHICAGO 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


?;r\l,DINCS  ATtlLtTIC    LI 


Spaldin5>;'s  Elastic  Bandage 

Composed  of  threads  of  rubber  com- 
pletely covered.  Light,  porous  and 
►  easily  npplied.  The 
pressure  can  be  ap- 
plied wherever  nec- 
essary, lollowing  all  depressions  or  swellings  with  fold- 
ing and  un\-arving  uniformity.  Quickly  secured  by 
inserting  end  under  last  fold. 

Width  2'/j  in.,  s  yards  long  (stretched) 

No.  25.     tach,  75c. 

Width  3  in.,  s  yards  lon^;  (stretched) 

No   30.     E.ich.  SI.OO 

Spalding's  Elastic  Supporter 


No.  2 

No   2.  With  elastic  pieces  on  side,  h.icn.  50c. 

No.  I.  MadeofbeslCantonnannt-l.  oreinbox.25c. 
No  X.  Same  style  as  No.  i.  not  boxed,  15c. 


Bike  Jockey  Strap  Suspensory 

For  cyJisis.  .iihlcles.  base  hall,  foot 
ball,  tennis  players,  etc  All  elastic, 
no  buckles.  Clean,  comfortable  and 
porous.  Three  szes;  small,  to  lit 
waist  22  to  28  inches,  medium,  30 
to  38  inches;  laigc.  40  to  48  inches. 
No.  5.     Each.  75c. 


Bike  Jo 


'!;■  ol  iIksv  f;...>ds  that  are  adapted  tc 
any  part  of  a  jersey  or  fool  ball  trousers.  Covered  with. 
Ian  leather,  lined  with  heavy  drilling  and  filled  with  pure 
curled  hair.  In  this  way  you  have  a  pad  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  sewn  on.  They  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  shoulder  and  elbows  of  jerseys  and  ihe  hips  and 
knees  of  trousers. 

No.  1.  Shoulder  Pad  E.ich.  35c.  Pair.  7Cc. 
No.  2.  Elbow  Pad  E.ich.  35c.  Pair.  70c. 
No.  3.  Knee  Pad  Each,  35c.         Pair,  70c. 

No.  4.  Thigh  Pad         Each.  35c.         Pair.  7Cc. 


Spalding's  ImprovcJ 
Leather  Pads 


No.  QO  /  No.  85 

No.  80.     Shoulder  P.ids.  sewn  on  outside. 

Each,  70C.  Pair,  St. 40 

No   85.     Elbow  Pads 

Each.  90c.  Pair.  $l.80 

No.  90.     Knee  i^ids. 

Each,  $1.15  Pair.  $2.30 


S5« 


0«  pad« 


.  easily  , 


SPALDINtf'S  NEW   AND  IMPROVGii 
FOOT    BALL    TACKLING    MACHINE 

ng  .Michine  »li 
ic'of  Ihe  fnncc- 


(leSpaWing  Fool  Ball   Tack 
nled  byCapl.  (Jarrrtl  Cochrane' 
Univer«ily  Foal  Ball  Team,  and 
r  by  Glen  S.  Warner  of  Cornell. 


The 


evelops    quickness    n 
itTy.'he'»e.t:htwhlcl 


y^u:. 


NEW  YORK. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Athletic  Sports  Mail<-d  Free. 

A.  G.  SPALDDNG  &  BROS., 
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"^E  build  high  grade  Racing,  Cruising 
and  Pleasure  Boats  of  all  kinds, 
from  a  15-foot  Paddling  Canoe 
to  a  7S-foot  Sail  Yacht  or  Steam 


(U 


rr 


tr 


We  will  forward  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price,  catalogues  as  follows  : 

NO.  1.  LAUNCHES. 

NO.  2.  SAIL   BOATS  AND   SAIL  YACHTS. 

NO.  3.  YACHTS'  DAVIT  BOATS.      [SPARS. 

NO.  4.  HOLLOW  AND  SOLID  MASTS  AND 

NO.  5.  WOOD  AND  CANVAS  CANOES. 

NO.  6.  ST.     LAWRENCE     RIVER     SKIFES 
AND  ROWBOATS. 


Cbe  Spalding  $t.  Cawtcnu  Boat  Cotnpanv 
OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.   ERASER,  Manager. 
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SPALDING'S  ATHLETIC   LIBRARY 


Spalding's  New  and  Improved  Foot  Ball  Jerseys 

Our  No.  10  P  line,  introduceJ  for  ihc  I'lrsl  time  ihis 
SCJSon  is  cspccully  jjjpitj  for  lool  lull  use,  .ire  nunu- 
fjctured  from  hjrd  twisted  worsted  .ind  are  closely 
woven,  of  3  good  qujiity  Made  so  as  to  stand  the 
most  severe  strain;  an  absolutely  perfect  football  jersey 

Solid  colors:  Black.  Navy  Blue,  and  Maroon  carried  in 
stock,  other  plain  colors  to  order  at  short  notice. 
No.  lOP      Each,  $2.50 


Same  grade,  solid  color  bodies  with  alternate  striped 

sleeves,  usually  two  inches  of  same  color  as  the  body. 

with  narrow'  stripe  of  any  desired  color    A  very  popular 

garment  to  be  worn  with  sleeveless  lackcts 

No.   10  PX.      Each    $2.75 


Ho.  10  PX 


Full  Striped  Jerseys 

Full  striped  jerseys;    two  inch  stripes;    same  goods  as  above;  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing combinations  of  colors: 

Orange  and  Black.  Royal  Blue  and  While.  Scarlet  and  White. 

Navy  and  While.  Columbia. Blue  and  While.         Black  and  Roy.il  Blue. 

Red  and  Black,  Maroon  and  White  Navy  and  Cardinal, 

No.  10  PS.     Each.  $3.00 

Extra  Quality  Jerseys 

Our    Extra    Quality  Jetscys   are   made  of   the    finest   combed  Australian  Wool. 
Navy  Blue.  Black,  Maroon. 

No.   IP.        Full  Fashioned,  solid  cofors.  S4.00 

No.  IPS,     Striped 4.50 

ny  other  combination  of  colors  than  above,  or  dilTercni  width  stripe,  to  order  only,  and  at  an  advanced  price. 
Quotations  on  application. 


L'MVLKSITV  CAt>_2  In.  Vljor  UNIVERSITV  HAT  UNIVERSITY  CAP-3  In.  Visor 

Spalding's  University  Hats  I  Spalding's  University  Caps 

jnd  Croun.   in  any  color,   with  plain  brim  or  wuh  [   In  Black,  Navy  Blue,  While.  Maroon,  Gray.  Dark  Green 

or  Royal  Blue.     Either  2  inch  or  j  inch  visor. 
No.  I   Quality.  Sl.OO 
ity,         .80 


color, 

br.im  bound  with  a  different  color. 
No.  202.     Each.  $1.25 


Square  Crown,  in  any  color,  with  brim  bound  or  plain. 

No.  202S.     Each,  $l.50 

Plain  White  Duck  University  Hat.     Round  Crown  only. 

No.  203.     Each,  50c. 


No.  2  Qu 

No.  3  Qualil 


.60 


Prices  for  Letter.s 


Nomerals,  Designs  or  Monograms, 
ibroidercJ,  on  application 


Gjmplete  Cataloeue  ol  Athletic  Sports  Mailed  Free 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
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Spalding's  Athletic  Library 


■2.  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Hells. 

4.  How  to  Become  a  Boxer.  [Campbell. 

0.  How   to    Pli  y    Lawn    'J'ennis.        V>y   Champion 

'^.  'Jlie    Athlete's   Guide.      How    to    Run,    Sprint, 
Jump,  Walk,  and  Throw  Weights. 

10.  Association  Foot  BalL 

l.L  Hand  Ball. 

U.  Curling. 

IG.  Skating.    A  very  practical  book.    By   Champion 

IS.  Fencing.  '  [Geo.  D.  Phillips. 

20.  Cricket  Guide.     By  Geo.  Wright. 

21.  Rowing.  ]^y  E.  J.  Giannini,  Champion  Amateur 
25.  Canoeing.  By  C.  Bowyer  V^aux.  [Oarsman. 
2.1.  Swimming.      By  Walter  G.  Douglas. 

20.  How  to  Play  Foot  Ball.      By  Walter  Camp. 

27.  College  Athletics.      P.y  M.  C.  Murphy.        [son. 

2'.).  Exercising    with  Pulley  Weights.     U.S.  .'\nder- 

30.  HowtoPlav   Lacrosse.     I!y  W.  H.    Corbelt. 

:«.  Practical  Ball    Playing.     By  Arthur  A  .  Irwin. 

87.  All  .Around  Athletics 

8'.).  Lawn  Bowls.       By  Henry  Chadwick. 

40.  Archery.      By    Jaiucs  S.  Mitchcl. 

42.  How  to  Use  the  Punching  15ag. 

,5.").  Sporting  Rules   ;  for  discus  throwing,  etc. 

r>S.  Bowling.      Latest  rules  and  regulations. 

(>2.  Military  Cycling  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     By 

Lieut.  James  A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A. 

00.  Technical  Terms  of  I'ase  Ball. 

72.  Physical  Training  Simplified.     No  Apparatus. 

74.  Gfficial  Ice  Hockey  Rules;  portraits  and  records. 

77.  Wrestling. 

82.  How  to  'I'rain  Properlv 

84.  The  Care  of  the  Body.' 

87.  Athletic  Primer.     How  to  make  athletic  tracks. 

88.  Onficial  Roller  Polo  Guide. 

91.  Wurman's  Indian  Clidj  Exercises. 

02.  Official  A.  A.  U.  Rules. 

00.  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Official  Handbook. 

102.  Ground  Tumbling. 

104.  The    (trading    of    Gymnastic    Exercises. 

10.5.  Official  Basket  Ball   Guide  for  1890-1900 

100.  Rules  for  Basket  Ball  for  Women. 

10~.  Athletic  Almanac. 

108.  Indoor  Base  B.all. 

100.  Official  Bicycle  Guide. 

110.  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide. 

111.  Spalding's  Lawn  Tennis  Annual. 

112.  Official  Rowing  Guide. 

113.  Official    Roque  Guide. 

114.  Official  Golf  Guide. 

11.5.  Official  Inter-Collegiate  Handbook. 

110.  Tether  Ball,  Lawn  Hockey,  and  Squash   Ball. 

117.  Offirial    ImhU    Ball   Guide  for   1900.       l':.!itt-d   by 
W.dlrr   Catnp. 

PRICE,  10  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID. 

AMERICAN    SPORTS    PUB.  CO. 

16  &  18  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 


Numbers  omitted  on  above  li>.t  are  bick  numbers  of  books 
republished  and  brought  up  to  date. 


:hich  have  been 


SPALDING'S  ATHLETIC  GOODS 
ARE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
AND  OFFICIALLY  RECOGNIZED 
AS  SUCH  BY  THE  LEADING 
GOVERNING  BODIES,  WHO  IN- 
VARIABLY ADOPT  SPALDING^S 
GOODS   AS    THE    BEST    MADE 


THE  SPALDING 
OFFICIAL 

Intercollegfiate  Foot  Ball 

League  Base  Ball 

Gaelic  Foot  Ball 

Association  Foot  Ball 

Basket  Ball 

Indoor  Base  Ball 

Polo  Ball 

Boxingf  Gloves 

Athletic  Implements 


Spalding's 


Illustrated 


Catalogue 

Fall  and  li^i liter 

Sports 


Mailed 
free  to 
any  address 


jff.  0.  Spalding  $  Bros,  1 


new  York 

Gblcaao 

Denver 


SPALDINGS  ,^^^ 
^^fficia.1  1900 

JJVTE'RzCOJ.LEGMTE 
BALL 


Used 
by  all 

"^  COLLEGES. 

Send  yor  catalogue. 

A.IS5.  S  PALDING  -a  B  ROS. 

(incorporated) 

JVe  W  Yb  r/^       CM  c  a  go        7)enver 


